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Alison  Rice 

(  onference  Chair  ami  Editor 

"Nous  sonimes.  nous  qui  nous  rcconnaissons  dans  la  mai^oiinerie 
secrete  des  ccrivains.  des  \oleurs  amoureux  dc  Icur  crimc-et-chalimenl. 
Mais  il  est  dangereux  de  le  dire." 
Helene  Cixous.  ■"Obstelriques  cruel  les" 

"non  sculcnient  ILuropeen  |au\  Ltats-L'nis]  ne  connait  plus  la  Loi 
niais  en  une  lieure  nous  axons  perdu  le  plan  intinie  de  nous-menies. ' 
Helene  Cixous.  Munhatiaii 

This  special  issue  of  Paroles  Gelees  contains  selected  proceedings  from  the 
October  2002  Graduate  Student  Conference  in  the  Department  of  French  and 
Francophone  Studies  at  UCLA.  The  rich  theme  of  "Crime  and  Punishment  in  Literature 
and  the  Arts."  proposed  b\  featured  speaker  Helene  Cixous.  inspired  a  number  of 
provocative  papers  for  the  t\vo-da\  e\ent:  fi\e  of  these  have  been  chosen  for  this  \olume. 

This  issue  also  contains  a  substantial  portion  of  a  previously  unpublished  English 
translation  of  Helene  Cixous's  "The  Devil  Without  Confessing  Him."  an  in\enti\e  and 
insightful  text  reflective  of  its  author's  groundbreaking  oeiivre.  This  influential  writer. 
horn  outside  the  hexagonal  boundaries  that  constitute  modem  France,  has  transformed 
this  initial  position  on  the  "margins"  of  "franciie"  —  on  the  "periphery"  of  what  we 
could  call  "Frenchness"  —  into  something  irreplaceable  in  French  studies.  Indeed,  she  is 
at  the  heart,  the  \  ery  center,  of  the  concerns  crucial  to  literary  and  cultural  reflection  in 
academic  circles  today.  As  a  woman  from  beyond  borders,  she  has  fought  against 
borders,  struggling  against  arbitrarily  imposed  centers  such  as  "la  grande  Culture 
fran(,aise."  and  effectively  dis-placing  those  centers.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
valued  presence  of  French  "peripheries"  is  not  new  in  the  United  States,  and  Helene 
Cixous  is  part  of  a  tradition  in  which  we  could  also  locate  .lacques  DeiTida.  who 
participated  in  our  2001  UCLA  Graduate  Student  Conference. 

It  is  significant  that  our  Conference  was  held  in  the  United  States.  In  Manhattan: 
Letlres  de  la  prehisloire  (published  just  a  few  weeks  prior  to  our  Conference).  Helene 
Cixous  evokes  this  place,  this  country  that  has  offered  hospitality  to  French  thinkers  in 
the  past.  She  enters  into  a  line  of  diverse  Europeans  \\ho  have  sought  to  represent  this 
elusive  land,  each  with  his  own  view,  from  De  Tocqueville  to  Kafka  to  Celine,  and  she 
reveals  her  own  unique  relationship  to  America.  Her  rapport  is  marked  by  complexity, 
for  "the  most  hyperbolic  and  hyperbolizing  nation"  (155)  is  at  once  marked  by 
destabilizing  speed,  gargantuan  size,  and  infinite  possibilit).  even  if  that  possibilitv  often 
falls  far  short  of  the  "American  dream."  The  chapter  title  "Folic  USA"  says  it  all.  today 
more  than  ever.  America  doesn't  leave  people  indifferent.  Either  they  are  mad  about  the 
United  States,  or  the  United  States  drives  them  mad.  And  often  this  countrv  manages  to 
do  both.  But  it  is  also  a  place  of  asvkim.  a  land  of  hospitality  to  which  some  of  Helene 
C  ixous"s  own  relatives  have  had  recourse.  This  "folic"  lor  the  United  States  finds  itself 
ensconced  in  a  larger  "folic  liltcratiirc."  and  if  we  wanted  to  pla>  with  the  school,  we 


could  go  even  further  to  say  "Folie  les  latwesV  with  the  crazy  misspelluig  of  (liffenince 
with  an  "a"  or  Cixoiix  with  an  "x"  in  an  edition  by  Galilee  (Voiles.  1998). 

It  is  also  significant  that  our  Conference  took  place  on  a  universit\  campus.  While 
Helene  Cixous  is  regularly  engaged  in  a  wide  \  ariety  of  activities,  ^\■riling  and  teaching 
remain  at  the  forefront  of  her  concern.  For  this  poet.  pla>'wright.  novelist,  and  theorist 
whose  personal  trajectories  blur  borders  (geographical,  linguistic,  sexual,  and 
intellectual),  the  uni\ersity  is  a  place  "without  condition."  to  boiTow  an  expression  from 
DeiTida  (L'Univer.siie  sans  conditio)!.  Galilee.  2001).  an  unconditional  space  open  to 
people  from  diverse  backgrounds  and  different  beliefs.  It  is  here  that  the  circulation  of 
ideas  is  possible,  that  a  multitude  of  voices  are  given  freedom  of  expression. 

The  "Blurred  Borders"  of  my  title  also  make  allusion  to  the  blurred  vision  so 
frequently  evoked  in  Helene  Cixous"s  corpus.  Her  own  severe  myopia  has  sharjDened  her 
other  senses,  especially  that  of  hearing,  the  "owe"  that  comes  through  in  "joiiir"  in  the 
"jouissance"  of  verbal  expression  described  in  "Le  Rive  de  la  Mediise"  or  "La  Venue  a 
J'ecritiire."  Listening  carefully  means  hearing  not  only  what  is  said,  but  what  is  not: 
Helene  Cixous  is  especially  attuned  to  the  pauses,  the  silences,  the  moments  of  hesitation 
that  are  pregnant  with  meaning.  She  is  particularly  sensitive  to  breath,  a  theme  that  recalls 
the  title  of  her  1975  publication.  Souffles  (des  Femmes).  She  is  discrete  and  subtle, 
capable  of  keeping  secrets,  of  not  divulging  too  much,  of  not  compromising  herself,  or 
those  around  her.  She  is.  arguabh .  a  conspirator  in  e\ ery  sense  of  the  word,  hreatliing 
togellier  w  ith  others  in  opposition  to  domination  in  all  its  forms. 

This  brings  me  to  acknowledge  my  conspirators,  to  communicate  a  deep 
appreciation  to  m>  "partners  in  crime."  The  Conference  was  a  collaborative  effort,  and 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  pull  it  off  without  a  network  of  contributors.  Special 
thanks  go  the  graduate  students  in  the  UCLA  Department  of  French  and  Francophone 
Studies,  particularly  my  assistant  Vera  Kleko\kina.  as  well  as  administrative  assistants 
Benay  Furtivo.  Cyndia  Soloway.  and  Gina  White.  I  would  also  like  to  extend  a  personal 
expression  of  recognition  and  gratitude  to  two  exceptional  women  without  whom  this 
Conference  would  not  have  taken  place:  Helene  Cixous  and  Fran9oise  Lionnet.  The 
international  gathering  of  scholars  at  our  American  university  was  made  possible  thanks 
to  their  consent,  their  complicity,  and  indeed  their  conspiracy  in  this  endeavor. 

The  gracious  support  of  the  following  sponsors  was  indispensable  to  the  event: 
Albert  and  Elaine  Borchard  Foundation;  UCLA  Campus  Programs  Committee;  UCLA 
Center  for  European  and  Russian  Studies;  UCLA  Center  for  Modem  and  Contemporary 
Studies;  UCLA  Graduate  Students  Association;  UC  Transnational  &  Transcolonial 
Studies  Multicampus  Research  Group. 

This  publication  of  selected  proceedings  owes  its  existence  to  an  allocation  from 
the  UCLA  Graduate  Students  Association.  We  are  thankful  for  these  generous  sources  of 
funding  and  hope  that  this  \olume  will  provide  a  glimpse  of  the  depth  and  di\ersit\  of 
possible  reflections  on  "Crime  and  Punislunent  in  Literature  and  the  Arts." 


INTRODUCTION  FOR  HELENE  CIXOUS 


Fran^oise  Lionnet 

Professor  of  French  and  Comparative  Literature 

Universit}'  of  California.  Los  Angeles 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  a  great  privilege  to  welcome  Helene  Cixoiis  to  our 
department  of  French  and  Francophone  Studies  as  the  keynote  speaker  for  our  Graduate 
Student  Conference  on  Crime  and  Punishment,  a  theme  inspired  by  her  oeuvre  and  by  her 
lo\e  of  hterature.  hi  a  wonderful  short  piece  entitled  "Obstetriques  cruelles."  Helene 
Cixous  writes:  "Tout  commence  par  un  vol.  Tout  auteur  est  un  \oleur"  (Autodafe.  2000): 
all  writers  are  thieves — whether  it  is  Augustine  stealing  pears  in  Algeria.  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  coveting  apples.  Stendhal  stealing  kisses  fresh  as  fruit.  Jacques  Derrida  caught 
in  the  act  of  stealing  grapes  and  then  figs  and  thus  inaugurating  a  poetics  of  sexual 
difference,  or  women  writers  appropriating  language  to  nourish  their  souls...  like  Cixous 
herself  who  is  a  voleuse.  a  volense  de  langiie.  one  who  reminds  us  beautifully  that  the 
inaugural  scene  of  writing  is  that  of  the  forbidden  and  of  its  transgression. 

In  her  most  recent  book.  Manhattan,  published  in  2002  by  Galilee — a  book  that 
has  quickly  become  one  of  my  favorite  in  all  her  oeuvre.  along  with  Photos  de  racines 
(des  Femmes.  1^)94) — she  describes  how  literature  has  always  been  the  most  sublime,  the 
grandest  of  affairs  for  her.  the  only  one  that  can  make  her  laugh  in  the  midst  of  chaos  and 
torment:  "La  litterature  a  toujours  ete  pour  moi  la  plus  sublime  et  grande  des  affaires  la 
seule  a  me  faire  rire  au  milieu  du  tourment."  Reading  Manhattan  will  make  vou  laugh 
and  cry.  it  is  a  vibrant  and  moving  book  that  dissects  the  mvsteries  of  love  and  passion, 
of  literature  and  a  certain  form  of  madness  that  Cixous  calls  la  foli[eJlitteratiire. 

For  those  who  have  read  Cixous  since  the  1970s,  laughter  and  madness  are  of 
course  associated  with  what  is  without  doubt  her  best  known  and  most  anthologized  piece 
in  this  country  :"The  Laugh  of  the  Medusa".  But.  as  she  will  tell  vou.  feminist  studies" 
fixation  on  this  piece  has  been  a  bit  of  a  curse  for  her.  The  bihliographv  of  her  prolific 
writings  (whether  categorized  as  Essays.  Fiction.  Theatre.  Philosophy.  Criticism,  or 
Autobiographv )  spans  four  decades  and  is  20  pages  long.  She  has  received  manv  awards, 
including  the  Prix  Medicis  for  Dedans  in  1969.  and  she  has  been  translated  into  more 
than  12  languages.  She  is  a  scholar  and  a  teacher  who  defended  two  doctoral  theses  in 
1968.  one  on  James  Joyce,  and  one  on  the  American  poet  Robinson  Jeffers.  In  fact. 
Cixous's  first  trip  to  Southern  California  in  the  1960s  was  to  do  research  in  the  Robinson 
Jeffers  archive  at  Occidental  College.  In  1968.  she  was  the  voungest  scholar  to  receive 
the  Doctorat  d'Etat  in  France,  and  she  has  since  received  man)  honorar>  doctorates.  She 
was  one  of  the  founding  members  with  Gerard  Genette  and  Tzvetan  Todorov  of  the 
prestigious  journal  Poetiiiue.  and  a  founder  of  the  progressive  I'niversitv  of  Paris  Vlll  - 
Vincennes.  v\here  she  helped  recruit  some  the  most  innovative  French  intellectuals  of  the 
last  centurv.  from  Michel  Butor  to  (iilles  Delcuze  and  Lucette  Finas.  Her  collaborations 
with  Ariane  Mnouchkine  and  Jacques  Derrida  are  well  knovsn,  as  is  her  engagement  with 
social  issues  in  France  and  abroad.  Since  the  niid-90s.  she  has  redoubled  her  efforts 
against  censorship  and  repression,  especiallv  in  Algeria.  Bosnia,  and  Afghanistan,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  International  Parliament  of  Writers.  She  is  an  inspiration  to  scholars 


e\ery\vhere  v\ho  question  orthodoxies  and  hierarchies  and  who  fight  for  the  freedom  to 
write,  to  speak  one's  mind  in  the  face  of  power,  and  to  struggle  for  peace  and  justice  in  a 
world  where  war  is  alwa\ s  being  fought  somewhere. 

Abo\e  all.  Helene  Cixous  is  a  meticulous  reader  of  texts  who  takes  us  into  the 
meaning-making  process  of  language.  In  "The  Devil  Without  Confessing  Him."  she  leads 
us  once  again  deep  into  the  teiritory  of  literature,  the  only  one.  for  her.  that  can  truly 
make  us  free  to  reclaim,  re-word,  and  re-imagine  the  truths  of  the  heart  and  the  hungers 
of  the  mind. 


THE  DEVIL  WITHOUT  CONFESSING  HIM 


Helene  Cixous 

Tnimlateil  by  Beverley  Bie  Brahic 


All  1  need  is  to  open  one  of  my  beloved  great  books  to  find  a  print  of  the  cloven 
hoof  He  is  there,  black  in  the  blackness  or  black  on  black,  the  hidden  figure,  incarnation 
of  literature,  his  delict  and  his  delectable.  What  am  1  doing  here?  I  am  e\  oking  the  devil, 
1  follow  him.  everywhere,  the  indissociable  dissociator.  We  shall  see  him  steal  past, 
discreetl\  lea\ing  his  mark,  the  inaugural  figure  and  artisan  at  the  origin  of  each  and 
every  work  of  art.  isn't  it  astounding  to  think  Kafka  enters  literature  with  a  cry  of 
\ictory.  this  tale,  a  poem,  he  insists,  called  dcis  i'rieil  at  its  moment  of  birth.  The  Verdict 
which  puts  the  devil  on  stage,  on  trial,  and  calls  him  by  name,  in  a  family  setting  that 
resembles  a  courthourse?  This  particular  Verdict  calls  up.  recalls,  all  the  Verdicts  (any 
\erdict  is  all  verdicts)  that  we  can  never  put  out  of  our  minds  again,  the  one  that  taxes 
Jacques  Derrida  as  Augustine.  Rousseau.  Stendhal.  Dostoye\sky.  Ts\etae\a.  Proust, 
Bernhard  God  onl\  knows  how  many  I  can  think  of  What  a  deal  of  dexils.  from  Thot 
right  up  to  the  undecide\il!  fm  afraid  I  can't  let  them  all  address  us  here  toda\.  I  shall 
follow  only  and  all  too  briefly  in  the  tracks  of  Jacques  Derrida  Kafl^a  Stendhal  Rousseau. 

What  to  say  of  the  devil,  what  has  the  devil  to  say  to  us.  Diabolos.  der  Teufel.  le 
Diable.  Tchort.  dia  does  he  say  dispersion,  expediting  halein.  like  Jacques  Derrida  he 
starts  up  and  he  disperses  he  is  the  enemy  of  the  point  which  claims  to  posit,  to  nail 
down. 

The  devil,  it  is  said,  speaks  evil,  one  speaks  ill  of  the  devil  who  introduces  such 
so-called  e\ils  as  separation,  as  autoseparation.  as  fendingness  [tendance.  ri\ing. 
deftness],  as  defending.  He  sa\s  the  One  is  not  one.  the  proof  is  /di\ide  it.  I  Devil  God. 
Of  the  Devil  the  diabolic-child  it  is  said  he  says  one  thing  which  says  something  else,  he 
writes  a  letter  which  writes  another  letter  he  splits  hairs  on  God's  tongue. 

The  Devil  is  the  soul  of  Literature,  he  is  its  genius  its  wit.  We  ha\e  him  to  thank 
if  it  is  originally  viewed  askance,  ill-considered  misunderstood  denounced,  since  it  and  he 
and  Jacques  Derrida  have  in  common  to  alvva>s  get  away,  which  no  goody-good\  can 
stand. 

And  literature.  Jacques  Derrida.  the  de\il.  what  ha\e  they  got  to  say  for 
themselves?  I)  evil  exists:  2)  nothing  bad  about  evil  existing;  3)work  like  the  devil 
nothing's  better  for  the  soul. 

Let  us  not  speak  ill  of  evil  it's  too  easy. 

And  let  us  follow  the  wise  advice  of  Jacques  Derrida  in  Circiini/ession  and  take  an 
interest  in  the  experience  of  evil.  Irom  Augustine  to  Jo>ce.  I  elix  Culpa  is.  be>ond  doubt, 
the  name  of  the  fortunate  fault  called  literature.  Coupling  opposites  does  not  in  the  least 
dilute  either  term.  There  is  fault  and  there  is  milk.  Yes.  yes,/W-ix  is  first  of  all  one  who 
i^ives  milk:  then  that  which,  fecond.  produces  fruit.  So  Augustine's  tongue  murmurs  to 
us:   happ>  he  who  nurses  at  the  fault — who  sucks  the  juice  of  the  fault. 


Right  away  you  realize  that  the  milk  of  this  taiilt.  this  fault  as  milk,  is  another 
\ersion  (another  outpouring)  of  the  poison-gift.  E\ery  great  work  of  literature  starts 
with,  is  inaugurated  by  a  fault,  by  a  misdeed,  by  a  crime. 

I  wish  to  report  here  on  a  few  cases  of  structurally  fruitful  misdemeanors.  But 
before  1  push  off  into  textual  waters,  three  remarks:  1 )  fault  or  crime,  big  or  small,  are 
not  separated  from  their  consequence:  a  harsh.  \er\  harsh  punishment.  Hence  I  shall 
always  speak  of  (the  scene  in  two  acts)  crime  and  punishment.  2)  We  shall  see  that  if 
there  is  always  crime  at  the  start  (crime  or  misdemeanor)  the  author  of  the  crime  is  not 
always  who  you  think  or  hasten  to  think,  or  are  in  a  rush  to  call  a  criminal. 

Let's  just  say.  to  speed  things  up.  that  among  our  so-called  criminals,  our  criminal 
verdicts,  some  swear  they  are  not.  the  others  cannot  not  be  it.  do  not  want  not  to  be  it. . . 

3)  Mixed  with  the  punishment,  or  before  it  or  being  it.  literature  makes  its  entr)  in 
the  form  of  the  Av(mcil  or  Confession.  From  the  accused,  the  tribunal  constituted  by  the 
family  or  vice  versa,  wants  an  avowal.  The  avowal  which  would  be  the  first  kind  of 
punishment.  One  does  not  own  up.  without  it  being  painful  and  in  more  wa}S  than  one, 
before  any  punishment,  and  first  of  all.  without  hurting  oneself  on  the  crime. 

Admit!  But  how,  why?  One  doesn't  want  to  admit,  one  wants  to  admit  one 
admits  wanting  not  to  want  to  but  how  to  go  about  it  and  what? 

Oh  this  word  of  admission,  this  avowal,  this  morsel  of  ver-(dict).  this  wormwood, 
it  is  (the  porter  or)  the  usher  or  the  useless,  viscous  key  which  would  make  the  famous 
great  Tor  of  the  Law  swing  back  on  its  hinges.  If  we  knew  how  to  turn  the  avowal  would 
we  go  in?  In  where? 

No  one  to  say. 

Only  .Jacques  Derrida  to  speak  of  what  we  cannot  grasp: 

[et  faire  la  verite  en  ce  cas  dont  je  ne  suis  pas  sur  qu'il  releve 
d'aucune  religion,  pour  cause  de  litterature,  ni  d'aucune 
litterature,  pour  cause  de  religion,  faire  la  verite  n'a  sans  doute 
rien  a  voir  avec  ce  que  vous  appelez  la  verite].  car  pour  a\ouer.  il 
ne  suffit  pas  de  porter  a  la  connaissance.  de  faire  savoir  ce  qui 
est,  par  exemple  de  vous  informer  que  j'ai  porte  la  mort.  trahi. 
blaspheme,  parjure.  il  ne  sufffit  pas  que  /V  me  presente  a  Dieu  ou 
a  vous.  la  presentation  de  ce  qui  est  ou  de  ce  que  Je  suis.  soit  par 
revelation  soit  par  Jugement  adequat.  la  "Aerite".  done,  n'ayant 
jamais  donne  lieu  a  Laveu,  a  Taveu  veritable,  la  verite  essentielle 
de  Taveu  n"ayant  rien  a  voir  avec  la  verite.  mais  consistant.  si  du 
moins  on  tient  a  ce  qu'il  consiste  et  qu'il  >  en  ait.  en  pardon 
demande.  en  une  demande  plutot.  a  la  religion  demandee  comme 
a  la  littereture.  avant  I'une  et  I'autre  qui  n'ont  droit  qu'a  ce  temps, 
de  pardonner.  pardon,  pour  rien. 

[  and  make  the  truth  in  this  case  that  I'm  not  sure  comes  under 
any  religion,  for  reason  of  literature,  nor  under  any  literature,  for 
reason  of  religion,  making  truth  has  no  doubt  nothing  to  do  with 
what  you  call  truth],  for  in  order  to  confess,  it  is  not  enough  to 
bring  to  knowledge,  to  make  known  what  is.  for  example  to 
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inform  \ou  that  I  ha\e  done  to  death,  betrayed,  blasphemed, 
perjured,  it  is  not  enough  that  I  piesenl  nnsflj  io  God  or  \ou.  the 
presentation  of  v\hat  is  or  uhat  I  am.  either  b\  re\  elation  or  by 
adequate  judgment,  "truth"  then,  having  never  given  rise  to 
avowal,  to  true  a\o\val.  the  essential  truth  of  avowal  having 
therefore  nothing  to  do  with  truth,  but  consisting,  if.  that  is.  one  is 
concerned  that  it  consist  and  that  there  be  any.  in  asked-for 
pardon,  in  a  request  rather,  asked  of  religion  as  of  literature. 
before  the  one  and  the  other  which  have  a  right  only  to  this  time, 
for  pardoning,  pardon,  for  nothing. 

And  there  we  are  left  hanging  on  the  avowal,  on  the  lips  of  the  avowal  before  the 
country,  the  earth,  the  place,  the  book  in  other  words,  in  which  religion  and  literature  are 
the  Siamese  causes  we  know  not  what  we  do  with  writing  or  in  writing.  Save  perhaps — 
but  who  knows —  "ask  for  pardon."  We  want  lo-ask-for-pardon.  To-want-to-ask-for- 
pardon  is  not  wanting  to  be  pardoned  or  pardonable— as  both  Jacques  Derrida  and 
Dostoyevsky  clearly  show. 

Let  us  linger  a  moment  with  Period  9  of  Circumfession  for  it  speaks,  in  the 
densest  and  most  prophetic  manner,  of  the  suffering  which  fore\er  attends  us  in  all  of 
writing's  times.  Inexhaustible  suffering,  poisoned  wellspring.  but  spring  nonetheless. 

Here  I  should  write  a  book  on  the  theme  of  the  crime  of  circumcision  as  crime  in 
Circumfession.  but  I  won't  because  it  would  be  a  crime  against  my  audience,  but  a  crime, 
nonetheless,  not  to  do  so:  therefore  I  shall  keep  just  a  trace:  it  is  that  .Jacques  Derrida 
says  there  was  crime  "for  good  and  all."  a  wound,  original  \iolence.  which  ga\e  birth, 
unthinkingly,  to  the  work  called  Jacques  Derrida.  There  was  crime,  but  crimes  reverse, 
violence  about-faces,  assailant  and  assailed  change  place.  One  might  think  that  he  who 
undergoes,  without  warning,  this  kind  of  operation,  mutilation,  excision,  inscription,  pays 
as  if  he'd  been  singled  out  in  advance,  marked  for  the  crime  that  wasn't  committed,  not 
b>  him  not  >et.  but  alreadv  marked,  as  in  the  case,  we  shall  see.  of  St.  Augustine  or 
Rousseau. 

And  so  he  began  with  the  cruel  inscription,  a  simulacrum  of  punishment.  First  the 
punishment,  an  inlliction  of  the  verdict.  Next  the  deeds,  made  crimes. 
So  he  says: 

n'empeche.  I'ecriture  n'interesse  qu'a  I'experience  du 
mal.  mcMne  s'il  s'agit  en  effet  de  "faire  la  verite"  dans  un  style,  un 
livre  et  devant  des  temoins.  [...]  el  faire  la  verite  en  ce  cas  dont  je 
ne  suis  pas  sur  qu'il  releve  d'aucune  religion,  faire  la  verite  n'a 
sans  doute  rien  a  voir  avec  ce  que  vous  appelez  la  v  erite,  car  pour 
avouer.  il  ne  suffit  pas  de  porter  a  la  connaissance.  de  faire 
savoir  ce  qui  est.  par  exemple.  de  vous  informer  que  j'ai  porte  la 
mort.  trahi.  blaspheme,  parjure.  il  ne  suffTit  pas  que  Je  me 
presenie  a  Dieu  ou  a  vous.  la  presentation  de  ce  qui  est  ou  de  ce 
que  je  suis.  soil  par  revelation  soit  par  jugement  adequat.  la 
"verite".  done,  n'ayant  jamais  donne  lieu  a  I'aveu.  a  I'aveu 
veritable,  la  verite  essentielle  de  I'aveu  n'ayant  rien  a  voir  avec  la 
verite.  mais  consistant.  si  du  moins  on  tient  a  ce  qu'il  consiste  et 
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qu"il  >  en  ait.  en  pardon  demande.  en  une  deniande  pliuot.  a  la 
religion  demandee  comme  a  la  littereture.  civant  Tune  et  I'autre 
qui  n'ont  droit  qu'a  ce  temps,  de  pardonner.  pardon,  pour  rien. 

no  matter,  writing  is  only  interested  in  the  experience  of  evil, 
even  if  the  point  is  indeed  to  "make"  truth  in  a  st\  le.  a  book  and 
before  witnesses.  (...)  and  make  the  truth  in  this  case  that  I'm  not 
sure  comes  under  any  religion,  for  reason  of  literature,  nor  under 
any  literature,  for  reason  of  religion,  making  truth  has  no  doubt 
nothing  to  do  with  what  jou  call  truth),  for  in  order  to  confess,  it 
is  not  enough  to  bring  to  knowledge,  to  make  known  what  is.  for 
example  to  inform  >ou  that  1  ha\e  done  to  death.  betra\ed. 
blasphemed,  perjured,  it  is  not  enough  that  1  present  myself  to 
God  or  \ou.  the  presentation  of  what  is  or  what  1  am.  either  by 
revelation  or  by  adequate  judgment,  "truth"  then.  ha\ing  ne\er 
gi\en  rise  to  avowal,  to  true  a\o\\al.  the  essential  truth  of  a\owal 
ha\ ing  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  truth,  but  consisting,  if.  that 
is.  one  is  concerned  that  it  consist  and  that  there  be  any.  in  asked- 
for  pardon,  in  a  request  rather,  asked  of  religion  as  of  literature. 
before  the  one  and  the  other  which  have  a  right  onh  to  this  time, 
for  pardoning,  pardon,  for  nothing. 

In  order  to  make  a  proper  reading  of  this  sentence  full  of  sentences  read)  to  lead 
us  astray  \ou  must  not  only  hear  it  said  but  look  at  it.  Then  you  see  (the  words)  make  and 
the  truth  blinking  off  and  on.  sometimes  in  italics,  sometimes  in  quotation  marks 
sometimes  in  Roman  t\pe.  Under  our  very  eyes  making  the  truth  divides  itself  into  an 
infinity  of  artful  and  musical  variations.  This  make  the  Truth  is.  in  English.  St 
Augustine's — who  in  Latin  claims  to  write  his  Confessions  in  order  to  veriiatem  facere. 
Make  can  mean  make.  make,  make  and  truth  can  be  heard  truly  as  truth,  truth,  truth... 
Watch  out.  Jacques  Derrida  reminds  us.  because  truth  does  not  mean  truth  it  doesn't  want 
to  tell  it  either.  But  is  felling  making?  What  Augustine  seems  to  me  to  want  to  make  is  a 
veriiatem  facere  that  can  only  be  attempted  by  a  writing:  by  a  written  telling.  Is  truth 
made  in  writing  truth?  in  what  does  its  truth  consist,  is  it  true?  More  true  or  less  true 
than  truth  made  b\  telling?  Munnured?  Shouted  out?  The  first  great  modem  man  of 
letters  in  a  language  that  proliferates  signifiers.  literarv  plaver.  anagrammarian, 
Augustine,  it  seems,  made  a  least  two  sorts  of  attempts  at  confession,  one  addressed  to 
some  receiver  in  a  confessional  the  other  addressed  to  God.  you  and  me.  in  a  piece  of 
writing  designed  to  outlast  the  hour  of  avowal.  This  latter  project,  the  Written 
Confessions,  no  doubt  they  answer,  as  is  the  case  with  Jacques  Denida  when  he  tries  to 
pursue  the  febrile  logic  of  the  avowal,  a  concern  to  track  whatever  flees  into  the  countless 
dim  recesses  where  this  elusive  glow-worm  glimmers,  no  doubt  Augustine  great  man  of 
letters  but  a  believer  also,  dreamed  of  the  truth  he  would  make,  with  the  help  of  God. 
But.  reading  him.  it  appears  to  me  that  he  didn't  so  much  make  truth  as  make  a  work  of 
art  of  it.  To  know  if  and  how  truth  and  the  work  of  art  touch,  are  interchangeable,  was 
not  his  concern  but  that  of  his  compatriot  Jacques  Derrida.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  make  truth  in  writing  so  that  the  truth  as  one  dreams  it  may  have  the  best  chance  of 


being — not  approached,  not  glimpsed — but  better  dreamed.  Writing  leaves  nothing  it 
touches  intact.  Touch  it.  he  says,  and  the  concept  is  done  for.  Should  one  desire  to  catch 
the  truth  by  surprise  or  caress  it  or  draw  it  close  or  spit  it  out.  at  that  instant  the  writing,  a 
bom  seductress,  leads  you  down  the  garden  path.  Too  beautiful  to  make  true.  What  to 
do? 

Ne\er  mind,  cries  Augustine  legal  qui  volet  el  iiuerpreleiiir!  Read  if  you  like! 
It"s  not  my  problem!  Interpret  it  if  you  can!  It's  God  Tm  talking  to — in  this  lovely 
human  Latin.  Hm.  We  shall  see  about  that. 

.lacques  Derrida  can  pla>  this  game  too.  but  \Nithout  illusions.  He's  not  one  to 
belie\e  that  a  letter  ever  reaches  its  destination.  True,  a  letter  can  start  perhaps  from  me. 
a  sentence  perhaps.  And  yet.  who  knov\s?  Having  departed,  it  is  no  longer  mine.  Off  it 
goes  ahead  of  me.  if  it  is  "writing  worthy  of  the  name"  as  he  says,  detached,  autonomous, 
as  the  character  goes  off  to  live  its  life  in  the  theater  once  the  author  has  passed.  Here. 
ha\e  a  look  at  this  one  for  example,  which  is  the  main  character  of  Period  9  of 
Circiimfession.  a  sentence  which  has  the  brief,  majestic  allure  of  the  prophet,  it  says  few 
uords  but  after  one  can't  stop  interpreting  its  pullulating  offspring. 

.According  to  .lacques  Derrida  it  is  the  sentence  of  sentences. 

Here  it  is.  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  midst  of  a  procession  of  h\pota\is. 
surrounded,  set  apart: 

Panni  les  phrases  que  G.  a  raison  de  ne  pas  citer.  toutes  en 
somme.  il  en  est  une.  la  seule.  je  la  rappelle  moi-meme.  mais 
justement  comme  si  je  ne  I'avais  pas  ecrite  alors.  il  y  a  plus  de  dix 
ans.  comme  si  je  n'avais  pas  encore  lu  I'adresse  ainsi  gardee  en 
reserve  pour  le  contre-exemple  ou  le  dementi  que  je  veux 
apporter  sans  cesse  a  G.  autrement  dit  a  la  sur\ i\ante  etemelle,  a 
la  figure  theologicielle  ou  matemelle  du  sa\oir  absolu  pour 
laquelle  la  surprise  d'aucun  aveu  n'est  possible,  et  cette  phrase  dit 
qu"  "on  demande  toujours  pardon  quand  on  ecrit".  afm  de  laisser 
suspendue  la  question  de  savoir  si  on  demande  enfin  pardon  par 
ecrit  pour  quelque  crime,  blaspheme,  parjure  anterieur  ou  si  on 
demande  pardon  pour  ecrire.  pardon  pour  le  crime,  le  blaspheme 
our  le  parjure  en  lesquels  consiste  presentement  I'acte  d'ecrire.  le 
simulacre  d'aveu  dont  a  besoin  la  surenchere  perverse  du  crime 
pour  epuiser  le  mal.  celui  que  j'ai  fait  en  \erite.  le  pire.  sans  etre 
sur  de  Tavoir  meme  eponge  de  ma  vie.  et  c'est  le  pire.  mais  mon 
compatriote  I'a  pressenti.  si  une  ecriture  digne  de  ce  nom  a\oue 
pour  demander  pardon  du  pire.  lilteralcment.  el  nunc,  ilomine. 
confjieor  libi  in  liiieris.  et  se  detourne  de  Dieu  par  lecrit  meme 
qui  s'adresse  au\  freres  a  la  mort  de  la  mere  [...] 

•Among  the  sentences  that  G.  is  right  not  to  quote,  all  of 
them  in  short,  there  is  one.  the  onh  one.  I  recall  it  myself,  but 
precisely  as  though  I  had  not  written  it  then,  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  as  though  1  had  not  \et  read  the  address  thus  kept  in  reserve 
for  the  counterexample  or  the  denial  that  I  want  constantly  to 
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oppose  to  G..  in  other  words  to  the  eternal  survi\ress.  to  the 
theological  program  or  maternal  figure  of  absolute  knowledge  for 
which  the  surprise  of  no  avowal  is  possible,  and  this  sentence 
says  that  "one  always  asks  for  pardon  v\hen  one  writes."  so  as  to 
lea\e  suspended  the  question  of  knov\ing  if  one  is  finally  asking 
pardon  in  writing  for  some  earlier  crime,  blasphemy,  or  perjurj  or 
if  one  is  asking  for  pardon  for  the  crime,  blasphemy,  or  perjury  in 
which  consists  presently  the  act  of  writing,  the  simulacrum  of 
avowal  needed  by  the  perxerse  overbidding  of  the  crime  to 
exhaust  evil,  the  evil  I  have  committed  in  truth,  the  worst,  without 
being  sure  of  having  even  sponged  it  from  my  life,  and  it"s  the 
worst,  but  my  compatriot  had  a  premonition  of  it.  if  a  writing 
worthy  of  the  name  a\ows  so  as  to  ask  pardon  for  the  v\orst. 
literalK.  el  nunc,  liomine,  confiieor  tihi  in  liiteris.  and  turns  away 
from  God  through  the  very  piece  of  writing,  addressed  to  his 
brothers  on  the  death  of  their  mother  (...) 

The  temis  in  which  it  is  wrapped  are  perfomiative:  they  reproduce  and  enact  the 
suspense  of  discovery,  the  effect  of  the  mind  wandering  in  search  of  a  reading  or  a 
response  or  an  explanation  to  calm  the  anguish  this  sentence  breathes. 

Among  all  the  sentences  there  is  one.  it  is  a  sentence  it  is  one.  the  only  one.  I 
recall  it.  as  though  I  hud  not  written  it  then  myself 

...there  is  a  sentence,  the  only  one.  he  is  himself  attached  to  recalling,  a  sentence 
which  takes  to  its  heels,  the  moment  it  is  emitted,  even  throws  whoever  pronounces  it  off 
track,  cuts  itself  into  six  times  six  segments  each  time  changes  its  apparent  subject,  a 
masteipiece.  a  demonstration  of  a  peerless  aptitude  for  writing  that  uses  all  the  resources 
of  s\ntax  in  order  to  track  down  its  quarry  without  ever  being  out  of  bounds.  .sy/v.v  he:  I 
quote  and  this  sentence  says  that  "one  is  always  asking  for  pardon  when  one  writes" 

—  it  is  the  sentence  that  says  that,  not  him — 

This  sentence,  he  says,  or  he  writes  in  1989.  he  recalls  it  or  it  recalls  itself  to  him 
as  if  he  hadn't  written  it  more  than  ten  years  ago  (all  these  as  ifs  should  be  pondered  at 
length),  thus  saying  there  are  sentences  one  writes  as  if  one  were  not  writing  them  then 
but  ten  years  later,  and  not  only  ten  years,  thus  recounting  the  time  lag  the  ad\  ance  the 
delay  the  prophetic  ad\enture  of  the  sentence  or  the  book  or  the  letter 

whereupon  this  sentence — as  if....  is  recalled — in  the  here  and  now.  dated  1989, 
at  the  bedside  of  the  mother  who  has  outlived  the  mother  herself,  the  sentence  outlasting 
itself  ten  years  later  here  it  is  back  again  or  on  the  way  back.  I  no  longer  know  the  time  of 
the  then,  nor  if  he  is  present  or  on  his  wa>.  ten  years  later  in  1999  saying  in  long, 
desperate  strokes,  page  after  page  "Pardon  de  ne  pas  vouknr  dire!  Forgixe  me  for  not 
wanting  to  say"  saying  without  being  able  to  stop  himself  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
sublime  book  of  Abraham  called  Donner  hi  Mort  (The  Gift  of  Death)  forgive  me.  forgi\e 
me  for  not  wanting  to  say  forgive  me.  for  the  sentence  which  sets  off  all  by  itself  ne\er 
ceases  throughout  time  to  repent.  Once  in  79.  in  89.  it  says  "one  is  always  asking  for 
pardon  when  one  writes."  but  v\hat  does  that  mean  he  asks  again,  he  asks  himself,  he  asks 
it.  commands  it.  comments  on  it.  who  is  one.  who  asks  or  commands,  the  writina  or  me. 
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who  seems  to  ask  for  pardon — to  whom  for  what,  and  immediately  right  away  again  as 
ten  \ears  pre\iouslN  he  is  back  in  the  whirl  of  rising  stakes,  in  the  spiral  of  guilt  with 
neither  head  nor  tail,  where  each  movement  draws  the  knot  a  little  tighter  around  the 
guilty  throat,  the  crime  increases  with  each  gesture  of  diminution,  each  letter  of 
confession  adds  another  fault  to  the  fault,  that's  what  he  says  it  is  trying  to  sa>.  the 
sentence  that  got  away,  decades  ago.  ten  years  later  and  one  can  predict  predicting 
already  a  further  sighting,  which  would  be.  which  will  be,  in  2009. 

Here  I  must  add  a  footnote — 

Where  and  when  was  that?  Well  he  says  in  a  note/asterisk,  or  the  note  sa> s  for 
him:  The  Posi card  from  Sucraies  to  Freud  and  Beyond  (I  helieve) —  he's  the  one  who 
sa\s  this  /  believe  in  parentheses,  effacing  the  place  and  the  origin,  even  as  the  note  says 
it.  with  an  /  believe  which  in  French  has  the  ring  of  belief  tottering,  as  soon  as  I  saj  1 
believe  I  doubt.  And  this  I  believe  set  in  the  place  of  a  page  number  on  which  one  could 
count  makes  the  whole  sentence  vibrate  comically.  I  mean  diabolicall),  the  whole 
proposition,  the  sense.  Socrates  Freud  and  be>ond. 

This  wink  of  a  word  let  us  take  it  as  the  key.  fairl>  well  stashed  awa\  1  believe,  of 
all  that  has  just  been  affirmed — avowed,  at  each  avowal,  his  "1  believe".  Are  vou  guilty? 
1  helieve.  But  it  only  works.  I  can't  emphasize  enough,  in  writing. 

To  the  question  of  whether  one  asks  for  pardon  in  writing  is  promptiv  associated 
the  verbal  crime.  And  let's  not  forget,  if  possible,  any  of  the  tricks  of  this  question  which 
attempts  to  be  honest  in  its  twisting  and  turning  or  at  least  to  remain  faithful  to  its 
structural  infidelity. 

But  before  this  question  is  raised,  a  preliminary  question  is  smuggled  in:  can  one 
ask  for  pardon  in  writing,  hovs's  it  done? 

There  is  an  answer  in  the  famous  last  scene  of  Dostoyevsky's  The  Devils  (a  scene 
not  meant  for  publication,  unavovvable  in  a  book)  the  one  where  Stavrogin  the  Devil 
prince  comes  to  confess  his  crime  (but  which?)  to  the  saintl)  Tikhon.  ///  uriiin!^.  what's 
more.  Now.  among  the  pages  that  he  gives  Tikhon  to  read  who  lets  us  read  them  over  his 
shoulder,  missing  are  precisely  the  pages  which — something  funny  happens — 1  believe 
I'd  better  read  you  the  lines: 

For  a  few  seconds  he  stared  tlxedl)  [at  TikhonJ.  ...At  last 
he  took  some  printed  sheets  out  of  his  side  pocket  and  put  them 
on  the  table. 

■■|...jlf  one  man  reads  them  I  shall  not  conceal  them  any 
longer  and  they  will  be  read  by  everyone.  That's  settled.  I  don't 
need  you  at  all  because  my  mind  is  made  up.  But  do  read  them. 
Don't  sa>  anvthing  while  you're  reading  them.  Tell  me 
everything  after  vou've  read  them." 

"Shall  1  read?"  Tikhonc  asked  hesitantly. 

"Yes.  read.  1  don't  mind." 

"I'm  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  read  without  my  glasses. 
The  print  is  very  small.  Foreign. " 

"Here  are  vour  ulasses...  ." 
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The  print  really  was  foreign:  [five]  sheets  of  ordinary 
notepaper  printed  and  stitched  together.  It  must  have  been  printed 
secretl\  on  some  foreign  press  abroad.  At  the  first  glance  the 
sheets  of  paper  looked  like  some  political  pamphlet.  The  heading 
read:  From  Stavrogin. 

I  insert  this  document  verbatim  in  m\  chronicle(it  is  \seil 
known  b>  now). 

...In  my  opinion,  this  document  is  a  morbid  work,  the  work  of 
the  devil  who  took  possession  of  that  man  [...]not  only  to  relieve 
his  pain,  but  to  change  it.  if  only  for  a  moment,  for  another  kind 
of  sufferina. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  document  is  an  undisguised,  temble 
need  for  retribution,  the  need  for  the  cross,  for  a  public  execution. 
And  yet  this  need  for  the  cross  tortures  a  man  who  does  not 
believe  in  the  cross...  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  this 
document  is  something  wild  and  reckless,  though  apparently 
written  with  a  different  intention.  The  author  declares  that  he 
could  not  help  writing  it.  that  he  was  "forced"  to  write  it.  and  that 
seems  quite  likely  to  have  been  the  case.  He  would  ha\e  been 
glad  to  ha\e  that  cup  pass  from  him.  if  only  he  could,  but  it  seems 
he  really  could  not  do  so  and  jumped  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  for  indulging  in  a  new  act  of  violence.  Yes,  indeed,  a 
sick  man  tosses  about  in  bed  and  wishes  to  change  one  kind  of 
suffering  for  another. 

[...]!  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  quietl\.  forced  her  down 
on  the  bench  again  and  began  looking  into  her  eyes.  ...Her  eyes 
were  motionless  with  terror  and  her  lips  began  to  quixer  as 
thought  she  were  on  the  verge  of  tears....  1  kissed  her  hand  again 
and  put  her  on  my  knee.  [...]!  was  whispering  to  her  all  the  time. 
as  though  drunk.  At  last  a  most  strange  thing  happened. 
something  I  shall  never  forget,  something  that  quite  amazed  me: 
the  little  girl  flung  her  arms  round  my  neck  and  all  of  a  sudden 
began  to  kiss  me  frenziedly.  Her  face  expressed  complete 
rapture.  I  nearly  got  up  and  went  away,  so  shocked  was  1  to  find 
this  sort  of  thing  in  a  little  creature  for  whom  I  suddenly  felt 
pity...  ."■ 


The  page  stopped  there,  the  sentence  cut  off  Something 
happened  then  which  1  must  relate.  There  were  five  pages  in  all: 
Tikhon  had  the  one  he  had  Just  read  in  his  hands:  the  last  sentence 
was  unfinished.  Stavrogin  held  the  other  four.  When  Tikhon 
looked  up.  he  passed  him  the  next  sheet. 
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"But  this  sentence  is  incomplete."  said  Tikhon.  examining 
the  sheet.  This  is  the  third  page;  it's  the  second  we  need. 

"Yes.  it's  the  third:  as  for  the  second...  .The  second  is 
censored  for  the  time  being."  Stavrogin  replied  rapidly,  with  an 
awkward  smile.  He  was  sitting  on  a  comer  of  the  di\an. 
fc\erishl\.  without  mo\  ing.  not  taking  his  e\es  off  Tikhon. 

"\'ou  will  ha\e  it  soon.  when... when  you  are  worths."  he 
added  with  a  shrug.  He  was  laughing,  but  was  pitiful  to  see. 

"Still,  at  this  point,  the  second  or  the  third — what 
difference  does  it  make?"  Tikhon  remarked. 

"What  do  \ou  mean?  Why?"  shouted  Stavrogin.  leaping 
up.  "It's  not  the  same  thing  at  all.  Ah!  You  monks,  right  away 
you  imagine  the  most  dreadful  \illainies.  Monks  would  make 
excellent  magistrates." 

Tikhon  stared  at  him  without  speaking. 

"Calm  down.  It's  not  m>  fault  if  the  child  was  stupid  and 
didn't  understand  me.  Nothing  happened.  Nothing  at  all." 

"Thank  God!"  Tikhon  crossed  himself 

"It's  long  to  explain... there  v\as... there  was  a 
psychological  misunderstanding." 

He  Hushed  suddenly.  Disgust,  anguish,  despair  were 
reflected  on  his  face.  He  fell  silent.  They  didn't  look  at  one 
another  and  there  was  silence  between  them  for  a  minute  longer. 

"You  know,  it'd  be  better  if  \ou  v\ere  to  read."  Sta\rogin 
said  mechanicall).  wiping  sweat  off  his  brow  with  his  fingers. 
And... it  would  be  best  if  \ou  didn't  look  at  me  at  all...  .  For  me 
it  is  like  a  dream  ....  And..." 

--    Dostoyevsky.    The    Devils.    Penguin.  j 

London    1971    pp.    680-697.    translation    David  " 

Magarshack.    translation    Part    3.    BB    from    the 
French. 

And  this  gap  in  the  pages... well  you  have  to  understand  it  as  Jacques  Derrida  also  | 
means  us  to  get  the  silent  message:    when  ii  comes  lo  avowing  there  are  alwa\s  some 
missing  pages.    The  author  admits:    "It  is  impossible  not  to  own  up  despite  oneself  it  is 
impossible  to  ov\n  up  so  I  raise  the  chalice  to  m>  lips  but  at  the  last  second  the  devil 
replaces  it  with — silence — 

When  it  turns  up  again,  in  1999.  for  The  Gift  of  Death,  then,  one  recognizes  it  first 
of  all  by  the  way  it  comes  forward  all  by  itself  like  a  foundling  (a  menace  these 
foundlings  as  all  literature  shows)  seductive  as  ever,  enigmatic,  provoking  astonishment, 
uneasiness,  playful,  saving  sorry  in  other  words,  for  in  the  meantime  it  has  had  a  chance 
to  up  the  ante.  sa>ing  "forgive  me  for  not  wanting  to  say."  I.2.3.4.5.ten  times  in  a  row  (in  \ 
one  or  two  pages)  differentl>.  it  is  a  deafening  aria,  draped  in  all  possible  sorts  of 
punctuation  braving  anv  presumptive  reader  who  might  harbor  the  dream  of  decoding  it. 
And  this  sentence  is  again  declared  to  be  of  unknown  origin,  it  has  the  force  and  the 
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weakness  of  those  meteoric  phenomena,  words,  illuminations,  menaces  promises 
promenaces.  promises  of  menaces,  pray  forgive... 

"The  inteipreter  then  bends  over  it."  he  says,  that's  .Jacques  Derrida  writing  on  p. 
161.  And  in  his  wake,  an  archeologist.  a  hermeneut.  him.  you.  me. 

— What" s  that  you  say'.'    We  say.    Or  perhaps:    What  do  \ou  say?  -  Pardon... 

Pardon 

One  examines  it  and  page  161  v\here  it  turns  up.  first,  and  yes.  one  does  make  out 
the  reflection  of  a  figure  one  has  met  before,  a  little  blurred,  ephemeral  but  recurrent,  a 
scene  but  without  a  face,  and  yet:  here  it  is  here:  p.  161 

Pardon  de  ne  pas  voiiloir  dire. 

Imaginez  que  nous  laissions  cet  enonce  a  son  sort. 

Acceptez  au  moins  que  pour  un  temps  je  Tabandonne 
ainsi.  seul.  aussi  denuini.  sans  fin.  errant,  voire  eiiatique: 
"Pardon  de  ne  pas  vouloir  dire..."  Est-ce  la  cet  enonce.  une 
phrase?  Une  phrase  de  priere?  Une  demande  dont  il  est  encore 
trop  tot  ou  deja  trop  tard  pour  savoir  si  elle  aura  ete  seulement 
interrompue.  meritant  ou  exclueant  les  points  de  suspension? 
"Pardon  de  ne  pas  vouloir  dire  [...]" 

A  moins  que  je  ne  Taie  un  jour  trouxee.  cette  phrase 
improbable,  a  moins  qu'elle  ne  se  trou\e.  elle-meme.  seule. 
visible  et  abandonnee.  exposee  a  tout  passant,  inscrite  sur  un 
tableau,  lisible  sur  un  mur.  a  meme  une  pierre.  a  la  surface  d"une 
feuille  de  papier  ou  en  reser\  e  dans  une  disquette  d'ordinateur. 

Forgive  me  for  not  Manlino  lo  say. 

Suppose  we  were  to  leave  this  proposition  to  its  fate. 

Allow  me  for  the  moment  at  least  to  abandon  it  thus, 
alone,  stripped  of  ever\lhing.  endless,  wandering.  eiTatic  even: 
"Forgive  me  for  not  wanting  to  say..."  Is  that,  that  statement,  a 
sente'iice?  A  sentence  of  prayer?  A  request  which  it  is  still  too 
soon  or  alread\'  too  late  to  know  whether  it  was  merely  cut  off. 
deser\  ing  of  or  precluding  suspension  points?  "Forgive  me  for 
not  wanting  to  say(...)? 

Unfess  ifs  something  I  found  one  da\.  this  improbable 
sentence,  unless  it  turned  up.  all  by  itself,  visible  and  abandoned, 
exposed  to  all  comers,  inscribed  on  a  board,  legible  on  a  wall,  on 
bare  stone,  on  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper  or  saved  on  a 
computer. 

One  doesn't  know,  does  one.  in  the  moment  of  abandonment,  who  abandons  who 
is  abandoned,  who  is  alone,  stripped  of  ever\lhing.  left  to  wander... 

Besides  here  it  is.  the  abandonment  scene.  This  time  it  takes  place  on  a  seminar 
day  Wednesdav  .lanuary  28  1998:  ever\ thing  repeats  //o/h  ihc  hcgiiining. 

The  play  begins  w  ith  abandonments,  by  an  act  and  a  confession  of  abandonment. 


Not  a  premeditated  abandonment,  but  conscious  and  deliberate,  which  doesn't 
signify  that  all  its  meanings  and  consequences  have  been  accounted  tbr. 

On  that  da),  he  was  to  let  the  follov\ing  question  drop,  you  be  the  witnesses, 
skmly  (here  we  need  stage  direcions)  into  the  conversation: 

De  Confessions  en  Confessions.  d'Augustin'a  Rousseau, 
de  Confessions  en  Fleurs  du  mal.  de  Fleurs  du  mal  en  Lettre  au 
pere.  a  la  Recherche  du  Temps  perdu,  et  toujours  dans  la  "Crainte 
et  le  tremblement"  qui  furent.  jele  rappelle,  des  mots  de  Saint 
Paul,  est-ce  que  toute  Pecriture.  toute  la  litterature  occidental  se 
serait  ainsi  inscrite  dans  le  pardon  demande.  dans  Texpiation — 
pour  quel  peche...?  Laissons.  suspendons.  abandonnons  la  cette 
question,  iaissons-la  pro\  isoirement  a  Tabandon. 

From  Confessions  to  Confessions,  from  Augustine  to 
Rousseau,  from  Confessions  to  Fleurs  du  mal.  from  Fleurs  du  mal 
to  Letter  to  the  father  to  the  Search  for  Lost  Time,  and  alwajs  in 
"fear  and  trembling"  which  were.  I  remind  \ou.  the  words  of 
Saint  Paul,  is  all  writing,  all  Western  literature  thus  to  be  put 
down  as  an  asking  for  pardon,  as  expiation — for  which  sin...  ? 
Never  mind.  Iet"s  leave  it  in  suspense,  let's  abandon  this  question, 
forget  about  it  for  the  time  being. 

At  this  point  1  notice  I've  been  saying  "la  phrase"  all  along,  for  the  sentence, 
which  is  feminine  in  French.  While  he  says  elle  (or  she)  sometimes,  meaning  la  question. 
la  phrase.  At  other  times,  more  often  //  (or  he)  for  the  statement,  the  masculine 
abandoned,  the  son  who  is  perhaps  his  or  perhaps  he  himself  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
great  Abandonment  that  operates  every  Bible.  Hebrew  or  Greek,  and  makes  it  literature. 

The  h\pothesis.  his.  advanced  with  precaution,  would  be  a  collection  of  stories 
engendering  one  another  through  collisions  and  substitutions,  but  in  secret  and  around  a 
secret,  passing  the  secret  on  like  a  hot  potato.  sutTering  and  making  oneself  suffer:  the 
history  of  the  pardon  (if  there  is  one  and  if  there  are  any)  the  history  of  the  writing  of  the 
pardon  (if  there  is  one  etc.)  the  history  of  writing  as  the  experience  of  the  pardon,  (if  there 
is  one  etc.) — all  these  utterly  equivocal  histories  being  (incarnated)  represented  by  two 
characters  the  father  and  the  son  in  a  specular  scene  he  says,  which  makes  the  tragedy 
unending,  for  the  father  is  the  one  in  ihe  place  f)/  the  father,  and  he  mav  be  the  son  and 
\  ice  versa.  As  if  there  were  two  seats  carved  in  the  rock  on  the  windy  peak  of  a 
mountain — let's  call  it  Mount  Moria — but  it  may  be.  say.  Mount  Cithaeron — and  that  in 
the  traged\.  and  it  would  be  the  motor  of  traged\.  now  one.  now  the  other  would  take  the 
place  of  one  or  the  other  and  would  pla\  the  role  of  killer  and  killed  both  in  turn  and 
simultaneously,  sacrificer  and  sacrificed,  one  in  the  other,  one  for  the  other  both  together 
\ictims  of  the  Fv  il  which  feeds  on  blood  and  love. 

All  these  interconnected  stories  compose  the  stor>  of  the  human  soul  which 
literature  insists  on  trving  to  gi\e  an  account  of  without  ever  reaching  the  end  of  it, 
writing  letter  after  letter,  without  ever,  one  starts  to  suspect,  wanting  to  fmish.  For.  back 
we  come  to  the  sentence  of  l'>79.  1989.  1999.  u  riling  is  only  interesting  in  proportion  to 
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ami  in  the  experience  of  evil,  writing  is  the  interest  of  e\il.  e\il  is  onl\  interesting  in 
proportion  to  writing,  writing  has  the  utmost  difficulty  in  writing  evil  well  and  that  is 
where  its  interest  lies. 


One  hardly  dares  imagine  a  story  with  experience  of  evil  without  writing  without 
pardon  without  writing  the  pardon  if  there  is  one.  If  there  is  one.  and  onl\  one.  I  believe, 
it  is  (intolerable)  perhaps  in  The  Most  Lamenlahle  Rowan  Tragedy  of  Tiliis  Androniciis, 
whose  capacity  to  lament  has  been  cut  out.  Tims  Androniciis.  "figured"  b\  the  \  er>  cruel 
scene  (Act  II.  scene  iv)  of  La\inia"s  imprisomnent: 


ravished. 


(Exeunt 


(Enter    DEMETRIUS    and   CHIRON,    ^yilh    LAVINIA. 

her  hands  cut  off.  and  her  tongue  cut  out. ) 

DEM.  So.  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can  speak. 
Who  "twas  that  cut  thy  tongue  and  ravished  thee. 

CHI.  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  meaning  so. 
An  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee  play  the  scribe. 

DEM.  See  how  with  signs  and  tokens  she  can  scowl. 

CHI.  Go  home,  call  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy  hands. 

DEM.  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands  to  wash; 
And  so  let's  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 

CHI.  An  'twere  my  case.  I  should  go  hang  myself 

DEM.     If  thou  hadst  hands  to  help  thee  knit  the  cord. 

DEMETRIUS  and  CHIRON.) 

Cut  off  from  life,  deprived  of  death.  Lavinia  hasn't  even  got 
hands  to  hang  herself  with,  more  wretched  even  than  little 
Matryosha.  who  has  hands  to  make  hanging  take  the  place  of  life 
and  a  confession.  Soon  to  be  followed  b\  her  torturer.  A  cord  to 
reknit  a  bond  with  human  meaning. 


Here,  two  questions  in  reser\e:  I)  as  for  the  secret:  all  literature  is  the  result  of  a 
not-wanting-to-tell.  is  the  consequence  of  this  silence,  is  the  sworn  guardian  of  a  terrible 
secret  it  speaks  not  to  tell? 

2)  Kept  secret  attached  to  the  secret  tete-a-tete  in  a  double  silence,  silence  to 
silence  for  silence  in  an  almost  mortal  economy,  the  characters  subjects  victims  and 
masters  of  the  pardon  would  seem  to  be  as  Jacques  Derrida  reminds  us.  repeats, 
questions,  ihe  father  and  the  son  and  therefore  the  question  of  Sexual  Difference  steals 
into  the  chapter  The  Father  the  Son  and  the  Literature  in  fourth  or  tlrst  place.  Among  the 
other  questions  raised  b\  Jacques  Derrida:  what  is  literature?  What  is  the  function  of 
literature?  What  relationship  might  there  be  between  literature  and  meaning?  Between 
literature  and  the  undecidabilitv  of  the  secret? 
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Wandering  also,  alone  and  just  as  forlorn,  the  question  of  Sexual  Difference. 

It  remains  "up  in  the  air."  Perhaps  it  is  even  it  which  remains  "up  in  the  air"  and 
whose  phantom  place  is  indicated  b\  the  suspension  marks  which  allow  a  free  and 
uninteipretable  issue  to  the  statement  "1  orgi\e  me  for  not  wanting  to  sa}."  mIh-h  there  are 
any.  I  myself  in  a  little  while  shall  go  and  take  all  these  questions  to  the  askers-of-pardon 
or  refusers  to  ask  pardon  some  of  whom  belong  to  the  father-son  affiliation  others  to  the 
mother-son  affiliation  and  we  shall  see  if  it  makes  a  difference.  Of  course  it  will  be 
necessar\  to  open  the  inquiry  to  other  relationships,  mother,  daughter  and  literature.  Or  if 
I  don't  get  around  to  it  here  Til  do  it  elsewhere. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  letter,  to  the  letters  that  literature  never  stops  vsriting — in 
order  to  beg  forgi\eness  or  to  accuse  itself  or  to...v\hy  not— keep  itself  compan\.  speak 
to  itself,  in  its  extreme  solitude,  literature  which  arises  or  descends  from  some  of  the 
\vorld"s  greatest  hermits,  those  who  receive,  who've  received,  a  letter  from  God.  a 
missi\  e  in  the  language  no  one  speaks,  that  speaks  No  One. 

Wh\  does  one  write  the  letter  to  the  Language  and  in  the  Language  spoken  b>  no 
one?  too  man\  possible  answers  to  this  question  for  me  to  choose  one  of  them  here. 

Let's  keep  to  the  writingness  of  the  letter  for  the  time  being. 

And  the  question  here  is:  who  is  writing  the  letter?  The  father?  The  son?  Or 
literature?  This  question,  in  a  moment  I  shall  take  it  to  the  mart>r  of  martyrs  of  the 
Letter.  Katla. 

Next.  I  note  that  for  the  moment  we  are  speaking  of  the  gesture  of  writing,  of 
writing.  In  a  second  development  comes  the  sending  of  the  letter. 

Who  is  writing  a  letter  to  whom?  Who  doesn't  write  the  letter.  thereb\  writing  an 
absence  of  letter  of  incalculable  effect? 

As  Jacques  Derrida  has  so  brilliantly  shown  in  his  reading  of  the  Letter  to  the 
Father,  one  must  expect  to  find  more  than  one  letter  in  a  letter.  Thus  in  the  famous  so- 
called  Letter  to  the  Father  is  a  letter  written  to  the  son  written  for  the  father  b\  the  son  to 
the  son  who  pla>s  the  father  and  the  son  etc.  Happ>  she  who  understands.  Before 
signing  it. before  having  finished  writing,  the  minute  one  writes  a  letter  (or  a  sentence  or  a 
book)  one  has  already  caught  the  other  one  is  already  caught  b>  the  other  in  the  other, 
right  away  it's  a  battle  a  free-for-all.  But  the  ring  still  holds  a  pair  of  stools  on  which, 
during  time-out  in  the  free-for-all.  the  wrestlers  slump  into  place.  momentariK  at  least 
the  son  in  the  sons  place  the  lather  in  the  father's  place. 

Or  maybe  the  distinction  is  still  exempt  from  the  undecidable.  at  dawn,  in  the 
prologue  of  the  life  or  the  story,  before  the  play  begins,  in  the  moment  that  precedes  the 
tornado  of  The  I 'erdict. 

We  are  in  Bohemia. 

It  is  a  Sunda>  morning,  spring  at  its  loveliest.  Georg  Bendemann  is  sitting  in  his 
bedroom.  He  appears  to  be  alone.  E\er> thing  is  so  calm.  The  window,  the  river,  the 
bridge  the  ri\er  the  hills.  The  letter  is  there  already.  From  the  start.  One  doesn't  know 
>et  and  for  a  long  time  that  across  the  hall  there  is  the  darkness  room  where  the  father  is 
getting  ready.  But  the  letter  is  there  already.  The  son.  the  literature.  An  hour  later  the 
father  explodes  and  the  tale  is  borne  off  in  a  torrent  of  hate  towards  its  much-acclaimed 
end  b>  drowning. 

At  that  point  the  reader  is  so  overwhelmed  b\  events  he's  forgotten  the  letter. 
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In  ni>  shock.  I  hadn"t  noticed  that  Period  9  o\'  Circiinifession  is  a  comment  on 
Kafka's  Verdict  das  Urfell.  Hke  Jacques  Derrida's  Verdict  in  the  Ver  a  Soie.  and 
inverse!)'  the  Verdict  das  I'rteil  is  a  commentary  on  the  Laws  set  out  in  Period  9. 
Similarly,  in  the  scrimmage  around  the  sentencing  to  death  and  execution  of  Georg 
Bendemann.  I  hadn't  noticed  the  theme  of  the  de\  il.  decisi\e  nonetheless  in  the  fmai 
phase.  Meanwhile,  before  1  go  to  the  de\il  in  a  moment  I  wish  to  get  back  to  this  letter 
which  had  escaped  me — and  yet  which  is  the  motive  or  the  cause  the  symptom  of  the  tale 
and  the  destiny  of  Bendemann  son — and  to  its  fateful  commentary  the  sentence  saying 
"one  always  asks  for  pardon  when  one  writes" — in  the  words  of  Jacques  Derrida.  words 
that  issue  from  him.  sent  like  a  letter  and  like  any  letter  destined  to  unpredictable 
deliveries  or  non-deliveries.  He  says  it  says.  It  says:  one  does  not  write  one  cannot 
simply  write.  You  write  and  you  ask  for  pardon,  in  the  same  breath,  w  ithout  being  able 
to  say  that  the  one  takes  precedence  o\'er  the  other,  without  it  being  possible  to  say  that 
the  asking  for  pardon  gi\ es  rise  to/  precedes  the  writing,  that  the  writing  gives  rise  to  the 
asking  for  pardon,  it  is  a  split  simultaneity,  you  write,  you  commit  you  crime-write  {tii 
ecrimes)  the  minute  you  pick  up  your  pen.  the  letter  starts  to  duel  with  you  against  itself  it 
avows  before  in  advance  it  is  itself  the  crime  in  advance,  all  that  remains  is  to  compose 
(qualify)  the  misdeed  which  is  what  the  letter  sets  out  to  do.  both  camps  exist  in  your 
heart,  you  cough  up  a  fragment  of  lung  a  lump  of  phlegm,  your  two  hands  stab  each 
other,  you  write  a  letter  to  announce  your  engagement  it  is  a  letter  of  denunciation,  who 
writes  is  not  who  writes  denies,  who  writes  writes  what  is  not  you  ask-for-pardon  for  not 
wanting  to  say  what  you  wish  }'ou  were  able  to  want  to  say.  a  monstrous  preterition 
shreds  your  tongue  w  ith  your  teeth. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning  and  all  of  a  sudden  one  hour  later  but  as  if  it 
were  one  minute  later  Georg  feels  himself  literally  chased  from  the  room  poor  gamebird, 
the  staircase  slippery  as  a  board  skimmed  down  the  maid  cried  out.  "Jesus!"  as  if  she  had 
seen  the  de\ il  and  co\ered  her  face  v\ith  her  apron,  as  the  father  is  wrapped  in  his  covers 
his  sheet,  covers  himself  up.  is  covered,  you  mustn't  see  him.  the  door  in  a  single  bound, 
a  death  wish  urging  him  on.  his  wish.  es.  his  the  father's  the  son's,  as  on  parallel  bars  he 
swings  over  the  parapet — quick,  a  farewell  letter  before  he  drops.  "Dear  parents."  it  says. 
"Liebe  Eltern.  icli  babe  eiich  doch  iniiner  gellebt."  That  letter  gets  sent.  Plop. 

Ill  dieseni  Aiigenblick  giiig  iiber  die  Briicke  ein  geradezu  iinendlicher  I'erkebr.  At 
that  moment  the  traffic  was  passing  over  the  bridge  in  a  truly  unending  stream.  It  all 
happened  so  quickly,  the  event  is  so  terrifying.  The  last  sentence,  alone,  remains. 
Unforgettable.  Remains  like  a  signature  at  the  testamentar>  bottom  of  this  "poem." 
Gedicbt  he  would  say.  dreadful.  Unbeliexable  what  worlds  there  were  in  Georg's  head,  a 
traffic  of  people  (some  of  them)  close  distant  pushedpulled.  all  of  them  pulling  in  the 
opposite  direction  but  all  agreed  to  carry  out  the  sentence  pronounced  in  the  father's 
thundering  voice:  "I  now  condemn  you  to  death  by  drowning." 

And  why  this  death  sentence? — Gi\en  that  you  were — says  the  father  in  the 
preterite — an  innocent  child,  literally,  but  even  more  literally  you  were  a  devilish 
creature.  All  the  more  devilish  because  innocent.  Ein  iinscbnidiges  Kind  uarsi  dii  Ja 
eigenllich  aber  noch  eigentlicber  uarsl  dii  ein  leuflischer  Menscb! — Und  dariim  uisse: 
Icb  veriirteile  dich  jeizt  ziim  Tode  des  Eririnkens.  As  innocent,  diabolical,  all  the  more 
the  one  as  the  other.  And  indeed,  eigentlich.  probably  it's  the  devil's  logic  to  be  the  very 
portrait  of  innocence.  What  creature  is  more  hurtful  than  a  dangerouslv  innocent  child. 


who  if  not  Isaac  makes  Abraham  groan  in  silent  suffering?  A  father  must  defend  himself 
in  his  role  of  a  father.  And  so  he  utters  the  terrible  words  of  the  Supreme  Judge  I  now 
sentence  you  to  death  by  Eririnken.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Verdict  the  son  und  the 
father  are  executed  on  the  spot.  The  father  collapsed  the  son  drowned.  The  instant  the 
fatherson  gi\es  in  to  Telling  the  Truth  he's  done  for.  It"s  absolute — it  works  like  magic. 
Never  before  had  there  been  such  an  incalculable  interior  multiplicity  of  traitors  of 
assassins  of  plotters  and  schemers  in  the  little  house.  And  why  so  many?  It"s  what 
K.afl<a.  in  his  1912  Journal  called  the  invention  of  the  devil,  die  Erfindug  des  Teufels. 
His  two-fold  invention:  on  the  one  hand  to  be  himself  an  invention,  ours,  on  the  other  to 
be  an  inventor,  and  of  what,  of  devilry,  of  divisions,  seeing  double,  being  a  crovsd.  cint' 
Mfiiiic.  and  he  insists  on  it.  being  numerous,  legion  as  they  say.  is  his  destiny  and  his 
work,  mv  passion  and  m>  labor  he  says  (in  De  Qiioi  Denuiin).  He  insists  on  this 
deracinating  division,  "one  suffers  from  it  but  it  emancipates"  he  affimis  now  one  now 
the  other,  now  both  at  once,  one  suffers  also  from  emancipation.  And  now  and  again  one 
suffers  from  being  condemned  to  a  deadi)  reduction:  "The  dev  iTs  invention.  If  we  are 
possessed  by  the  devil,  it  is  not  possible  that  he  alone,  for  then,  on  earth  at  least,  we 
should  live  in  peace  (...)  in  unitv  (...)  It  is  only  a  crowd  of  devils  that  can  cause  so  much 
miser>  on  earth.  Why  don't  the)  exterminate  themselves  leaving  one  or  two  onlv.  or  whv 
don't  they  submit  to  a  single  grand  devil?  These  two  possibilities  would  fit  the  diabolical 
principle  of  deceiving  us  as  perfectlv  as  possible"  {Joiinuil.  9  July  1912). 

And  whv  bv  drowning? 

If  the  father  spoke  French  I  would  interj^ret  his  choice  of  torture  as  recourse  to  the 
signifier:  noyi'.  which  is  neciire.  to  kill.  I'd  assume  the  father  wished  to  condemn  his  son 
to  death  b>  dying.  But  we're  talking  about  Erfrinken.  I  must  therefore  dream  up  a  scene 
with  muddv  waves,  putting  kitten  to  death,  a  scene  which  haunted  Kafka  and  the 
delectableness  of  whose  temptation  he  confided  to  Max  Brod.  Drovvn  the  son  give  him 
back  to  the  waters  of  birth,  it's  one  way  to  annul  what  has  occurred.  Return  whence  you 
come  says  the  Judge  speaking  for  God.  I  made  a  mess  of  you.  I  have  no  faith  in  you  and. 
as  Jacques  Derrida  reminds  us.  the  trait  of  Yahweh  being  his  capacity  to  repent:  since 
God  believes  he's  made  a  mess  of  his  creation,  with  a  deluge  he  wipes  it  out. 

But  before  the  Verdict  and  before  the  I'erkehr.  there  was  already — a  satanic  letter. 
A  letter  which  at  first  sight  seemed  an  inoffensive  sort  of  letter,  friendly,  docile,  like  the 
father  in  his  room,  a  letter  which  had  allowed  itself  to  be  tucked  into  its  envelope  like  the 
father  into  his  bed.  a  dozv  letter,  about  as  dozv  as  a  volcano. 

This  lovelv  Sunday,  there  was  a  letter.  The  sky  must  be  ver>  blue  and  the 
meadovs  in  bloom  for  Evil  to  make  its  forever  unforseen  entry.  Georg  Bendemann  has 
just  finished  writing.  He  believes.  A  letter  to  an  old  friend  who  is  abroad.  He  believes, 
lie  seals  it  spielvrisch  slowly.  End  of  the  first  sequence.  The  camera  focuses  on  the 
mellow  landscape  through  the  window. 

Second  sequence:  now  the  camera  is  on  the  addressee,  we  see  the  addressee, 
another  businessman  but  the  exactly  the  reverse  of  our  businessman,  one  of  them  //;  dcr 
Fiviiuk' — in  "Russia."  the  other  not.  one  prosperous  the  other  failing.  Completelv  the 
other  portrait.  If  it  weren't  for  the  beard  the  friend  sports  to  give  himself  a  foreign 
appearance  he  would  look  devilishlv  like  Georg  Bendemann  just  an  impression.  At  that 
verv  moment,  to  the  spectator's  astonishment,  the  letter  seems  to  have  been  intercepted, 
but  on  the  spot.  b>  its  addressee.    During  the  whole  writing  scene  which  follows,  the 
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camera  shows  the  letter  now  in  the  right  hand  of  Georg  our  young  businessman,  now  in 
the  left,  the  same  one  a  miiTor  image,  the  other  hand,  the  one  belonging  the  the  bearded 
businessman  who  has  the  strange  look  of  being  in  a  foreign  country.  Every  now  and  then 
the  letter  heaves  a  sigh.  Trembles.  Palpitates.  (We  don't  know  what  the  other's  name  is. 
There's  only  one  name.  Georg  Bendemann.)  Finally  the  letter  doesn't  get  sent.  Why 
should  it  get  sent?  Is  it  not  addressed,  without  it  sa\ing  so.  to  his  phantasy  twin,  his 
catastrophic  Russian  virtuality.  the  one  he'd  be  if...?  Besides  what  does  the  letter  say? 
Camera  on  the  letter  now.  which  seems  to  be  about  to  pop  out  of  its  double  en\elope. 
Chrysalis  imagery.  No.  that's  not  it.  What  should  it  say  to  someone  who  is  on  the  wrong 
track,  someone  who  gets  e\ erylhing  wrong  gunz  verkehrt.  e\ en  the  beard  on  the  bab\ ish 
face,  the  sender  wonders,  "as  though  he  had  not  written  it  then."  as  though  it  were 
Jacques  Derrida  asking  (himself)  who  wrote  the  letter  that  he  wrote  then,  or  that  sentence 
which  leads  us  down  labyrinths  in  lifteris  and  which  he.  Jacques  Derrida.  thinks  he  may 
have  written  ten  years  ago  and  he  adds  in  a  note  to  help  us  out.  the  better  to  lead  us 
astray,  in  "The  Postcard  from  Socrates  to  Freud — and  Beyond—  (I  believe/."  he  says — 
let's  see  what  was  I  saying? — say  I  and  says  every  letter — yes  what  should  a  letter  say  or 
have  said  to  somebody  who  is  a  great  baby?  All  the  same  we  aren't  going  to  tell  him  that 
only  his  friends  understood  things  and  that  he  was  nothing  but  a  great  bab>.  dass  nur  sein 
Freunde  etwas  versti'inden  and  dass  er  ein  altes  Kind  sei.  Not  forgetting  that  a  letter  is 
always  the  remains  or  the  slough  of  another  letter,  there  is  always  the  skin  of  a  dead  letter 
flaking  onto  the  letter  that's  fluttering  around. 

Close-up  on  the  strips  of  the  letter,  the  letter  in  shreds.  Focus  on  the  words  er  nur 
ein  ahes  Kind  sei. 

— Stop! — A  great  baby?  watch  out.  there's  more  than  one — there's  going  to  be 
more  than  one  in  this  Gedicht  das  Urteil — the  great  baby,  the  addressee,  that  is.  the  one 
who  is  carefully  scorned  and  manipulated,  he  is  now  the  one  now  the  other,  the  friend, 
the  father,  the  son.  each  and  all.  Freud  too  therefore  of  whom  Katla  was  thinking  when 
he  received  das  Urteil  one  night,  that  lovely  night  of  22-23  September  1912.  A  lo\ely 
phone  call!  From  whom?  From  Socrates.  To  whom  do  }ou  wish  to  speak?  Jacques 
DeiTida?  No.  A  great  baby. 

There  is  a  letter  in  destineiTancy.  It's  synonymous.  Like  Georg  Bendemann  and 
der  Freund  am  Fremde. 

But  \ou  did  say:  what  should  it  sa}?  Isn't  it  written  then?  Beendel?  It's  not  so 
simple.  For  in  the  experience  of  evil  according  to  Kafka  a  letter  which  has  been  written, 
even  once  it  has  been  destroyed  can  go  on  sending  itself,  especially  when  it  confessed  an 
engagement,  even  a  broken  one.  (letter  to  Max.  28-9-1913)  and  therefore  even  though  the 
thing  is  over  and  done  with,  and  I  am  no  longer  writing  and  not  the  least  word  is 
forthcoming,  nonetheless  nonetheless  I  cannot  feel  free  of  it.  It's  that  here  in  the  realm  of 
imagined  facts,  the  impossibilities  are  every  bit  as  densel\  packed  as  in  reality. 

I  cannot  write  this  letter  of  judgment.  I  cannot  not  write  it.  Perhaps.  But  perhaps 
it  is  written  all  wrong.  Or  not  yet?  Besides  1  ought  to  say  he  for  the  letter,  not  she  as  in 
French — don't  forget  that  a  letter's  masculine  in  German,  der  Brief. 

Kafka's  extraordinary  in\ention  here  is  the  letter  that  once  written  gets  itself 
unwritten,  mutes,  multiplies  like  Jacques  Derrida's  sentence  which  once  it  has  been 
dipped  into  the  waters  of  time  does  just  as  it  pleases  w ith  its  head  of  a  sentence.  Page 
after  page,  the  letter  to  the  impotent  bearded  friend  twists  itself  in  all  directions,  caips  at 
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itself,  starts  all  o\er  again,  probes  itself,  and  during  this  time,  as  it  sits  in  the  hand  of 
George  Bendemann  uho  is  sitting  at  his  window,  what  a  deal  of  corruption,  it's  a  mess,  a 
ruckus.  e\er\body  ends  up  getting  involved.  e\en  the  fiancee  sticks  her  oar  in.  -And 
what  was  the  subject  of  the  letter?  Something  it  wasn't  supposed  to  talk  about,  the  letter. 
Yes.  that's  it:  Georg  was  writing  his  friend  so  as  not  to  tell  him  he'd  got  engaged.  To 
keep  the  secret  from  him.  Model:  a  stolen  letter.  A  stolen  engagement.  Therefore  he 
didn't  stop  talking  about  engagements,  but  not  his.  Whereupon  Freud  says — 

But  the  fiancee  intervenes.  Hasn't  she  her  word  to  sa>?  And  to  rewrite  the  letter? 
A  real  battlefield  (di\oice)  this  letter.  And  the  friend.  He  too  is  getting  involved.  Signs 
of  him  all  oxer  the  place,  his  initial,  which  is  to  say  F.  F.  for  Freund.  for  Fremd.  for 
Freud,  for  Folgen.  his  initial  is  F.  \ou  find  his  X  on  every  line.  Increasingl>  insistent, 
increasingly  distant.  One  cannot  admit  to  something  as  outrageous  as  an  engagement 
with  a  certain  Miss  Frieda  Brandenfeld.  yet  another  sort  of  Fremd.  twin  to  Miss  Felice 
Bauer,  to  such  a  foreign  friend  ruse  hinterland  Russian,  it  would  be  dreadful  if  the 
Russian  heard  about  it  he  would  know  he  would  come,  he  would  be  there,  it's  as  if  one 
were  telling  it  to  oneself  some  things  one  cannot  do.  sa\e  not  know  a  thing  about  it. 
Therefore  as  long  as  the  alter  ego  of  a  friend  is  kept  in  the  dark,  ipse  ego  it's  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Between  the  fiancee  and  the  friend  things  are  not  so  smooth.  So  he  won't 
come  to  our  maiTJage  worries  Fl.  All  the  same  I  ha\e  the  right  to  know  all  \our  friends 
says  Frieda  Felice  the  phantom  fiancee  smells  a  fish:  if  F2.  der  Fremder  Freund  the 
foreigner  stashed  in  the  Russian  hinterland  is  kept  in  the  dark  it's  as  if  there  were  no 
marriage  if  the  Fremder  Freund  hears  about  it  it's  worse  he  will  turn  up  in  spite  of 
himself  discontent  and  incapable  of  voiding  his  dissatisfaction,  he'd  go  off  hy  himself 
again.  E\en  worse  than  worse  he  might  hear  about  the  marriage  "in  some  other  way." 
how  to  prevent  it.  all  of  a  sudden  there  he  is,  the  one  George  absolutely  wants  to  keep 
secret  in  his  Russian  heartland  he  "d  know  he  is  married! 

Georg.  if  that's  what  }our  friends  are  like  says  Fl  Frieda  Felice  with  her  peasant 
common  sense  you  should  never  ha\e  got  engaged  in  the  first  place,  and  that's  exactly 
what  I  think.  Georg  tells  himself  but  I  didn't  dare  say  it.  but  you  said  it!  Yes!  he  says, 
reliexed  and  promptly  owning  up  to  his  double  guilt.  — Ja.  das  is  wiser  beider  Schiild. 
It  is  both  our  fault.  It's  our  fault  if  there  are  two  of  us.  Aher  ich  wollle  es  aiich  nichts 
ander.s  Ihihcn.  It  is  m>  fault  to  be  two  of  us  but  e\en  now  I  wouldn't  ha\e  it  otherwise. 

His  double  guilt.  I  said,  by  which  I  mean  his  fault  as  Georg  Bendemann 
containing  an  inner  friend  hostile  contrary  in  charge  of  destroying  whatever  Bendemann 
builds.  In  brief  his  own  personal  devil  behind  the  false  beard.  He  frcel>  chooses  to  have 
inside  him  his  enemv  as  friend.,  to  be  attacked  from  the  side  at  every  step  b>  the  attacker 
that  is  he  himself  pailicularl)  in  the  case  of  an  engagement.  He  can  count  on  himself  to 
be  at  cross  purposes.  No  rest  for  either  of  him.  Let  him  set  off  in  one  direction,  one  step 
and  it's  about  face.  No  way  the  friend  is  going  to  find  out  that  he  is  himself  engaged. 
Therefore  no  wav  he  won't  find  out.  That's  how  I  am.  1  lake  him  as  he  is  and  he  must 
take  me  as  I  am.  He  has  to  accept  my  being  in  fav  or  of  marriage  against  w  hich  I  am  on 
his  side.  Otherwise  we'd  go  crazy.  It's  a  bomb,  this  letter,  therefore  Georg  handles  it 
with  care  as  he  handles  us  so  that  in  the  end  we  haven't  the  foggiest  notion  whether  he's 
admitted  it  or  not.  What's  it  supposed  to  have  said.  //;  the  end.  that  letter,  once  it  got 
sent?  Of  all  the  letters  Geroge  Bendemann  has  in  his  hand  and  that  he  is  slowly  sealing 
in  case  another  letter  should  come  along  and  slip  itself  into  the  letter  at  the  last  minute. 
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which  will  get  sent,  the  preletter  the  postietter  or  the  hjperletter?  And  the  letter  the  son 
suddenly  shoves  into  his  father's  box.  is  it  a  letter?  a  single  letter?  And  will  we  ever 
know  who  has  written  it?  As  to  that,  yes:  it  is  /  who  dictated  the  letter  to  you.  or  rather 
Man.  this  Gennan  one  who  wrote  to  a  Xfann  who  is  clearl)  lost  (Mas  sollte  man  cinem 
solchen  Xfanne  schreihen  der  sich  offenhar  verrannt  battel)  Destinerrancy  is  in  full 
swing.  Das  Urtail  being  addressed,  please  note,  to  Jacques  Derrida. 

So  you're  going  to  send  it?  What  does  it  look  like  I'm  doing?  Says  he.  The  great 
baby.  One  of  the  great  babies.  I'm  off  At  once.  One  step.  One  of  those  steps — not  too 
step.  I  leave  my  room.  I  cross  the  little  rubicon  of  a  passageway  that  for  months  has  kept 
me  away  from  the  father.  There  it  goes  again!  First  it's  the  letter  which  turns  itself  into  a 
pack  of  letters  each  bringing  discredit  on  the  next.  Next  it's  the  sending  which  gets  itself 
divided  up  the  instant  he  prepares  to  do  it.  Watch  how  he  goes  about  it — I  )Georg  seals 
the  letter  slowly — all  this  filmed  close-up  2)  He  keeps  it  in  his  right  hand  for  pages. 
3)Finally  he  stuffs  it  into  his  pocket.  4)In  the  father's  room  he  draws  the  letter  out  of  his 
pocket  a  little  and  lets  it  fall  back.  5"".  6"'.  7"'.  8"\  meanwhile  in  Russia  the  camera  shows 
the  friend  crumpling  up  one  of  the  letters  which  is  the  letter  in  his  left  hand  without 
having  read  it- 
No.  really,  whichever  it  is.  it's  impossible,  as  we've  said  a  dozen  times,  you 
agree?  Didn't  everything  make  it  impossible,  supposing  one  had  truly  wished  to  carry  on 
a  correspondance.  to  share  no  real  news,  as  one  would  do  unhesitatingly  with  even  the 
most  distant  acquaintances?  The  friend  being  therefore  e\en  more  distant  than  the  most 
distant,  more  impossible  than  the  most  impossible.  Whereupon  and  to  pro\e  it  another 
letter  comes  along  to  add  itself  to  the  already  completely  impossible  letter,  as  proof  of  its 
impossibility,  it  is  this  Beileidshrief.  the  friend's  sympathy  letter  on  Georg's  mother's 
death,  a  letter  whose  lack  of  feeling  could  only  be  explained  by  one's  ha\  ing  become 
stranger  than  The  Stranger  (in  Camus)  one  can  no  longer  e\en  conceive  of  such  grief,  but 
this  Beileidshrief  this  impossible  letter  of  condolence  mightn't  Georg  himself  be  its 
author?  according  to  the  father,  the  strangest  of  all  he  who  didn't  spill  a  tear  when  our 
dear  little  mother  died,  the  Stranger,  the  other,  it's  you.  I  beg  you  Georg  admit  it.  don't  lie 
to  me. 

But  where  are  they  going  all  these  destinerrant  letters?  Oh  dear  oh  dear!  They 
are  going  where  they  mustn't  go.  They  don't  destinerr  any  old  how.  Once  the  crime  has 
been  committed  one  should  get  oneself  pinched.  Not  go  and  toss  it  in  the  box.  oh  no.  one 
more  turn  of  the  screw  in  the  opposite  direction.  Oh!  how  far  away  the  city  with  its 
beautiful  sky  seems  all  of  a  sudden.  The  father's  room  is  dark  as  the  de\il.  And  it  is  all 
the  plot  of  this  letter  possessed  by  demons,  like  any  letter,  like  any  letter.  Thinking  it 
over  I  think  this  letter  increasingly  resembles  a  worm  [ver].  One  more  step,  but  we 
mustn't,  and  it  is  going  to  turn  itself  into  The  Verdict.  And  on  this  false  step  Georg  goes 
to  his  father.  And  right  away  it  is  the  other.  The  letter  was  therefore  meant  for  the 
father!  Or  could  it  be  the  fate  of  all  letters:  to  go  to  the  father  in  order  to  be  auested, 
censored,  thrashed.  There  is  something  irresistibly  attractive  about  the  paternal  box  in 
which  the  son-letter  tosses  himself  as  into  the  maw  of  the  wolf  Poor  devil!  He  doesn't 
stop  Jumping,  how  like  the  devil  to  lea\e  onself  in  the  lurch.  And  the  de\il  it's  you  it's 
me  it's  us.  it's  beyond  our  control,  it's  Jacques  Derrida. 

One  can't  stop  oneself  One  does  exactly  what  one  must  not  do.  One  commits 
the  crime,  makes  a  confession,  even  when  none  is  possible  or  on  offer.     One  is 
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determined  to  suffer.  The  machine  is  out  of  control.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  father 
therefore  son  therefore  father  and  a  secret  in  the  middle,  the  fault  factor\  spews  out  evil 
and  no  v\a\  to  turn  it  off  There  is  always  such  I'erkehr  between  unconsciouses  and 
reckonings,  and  such  inevitable  and  inevitably  dangerous  speculations  about  what  one 
should  ne\er  say.  so  as  to  hurt  them  as  little  as  possible  cause  the  least  possible  pain  and 
this  in  the  name  of  God  as  is  the  case  between  Abraham  and  Isaac,  his  beloxed  son. 

It  is  dark.  Georg  Bendemann  has  just  entered  his  father's  bedroom  for  the  first 
time  in  months.  In  the  dark  the  father  is  so  big  he  touches  the  ceiling,  the  son.  dazzled, 
can't  see  a  thing.  So  this  is  what  he  says:  I  really  just  wanted  eigeiulich  to  tell  you  that  1 
ha\e  announced  my  engagement.  Let  the  atrocious  avowal  hang  there  a  few  moments. 

-I  wish  to  note  at  this  point  that  structurally  there  is  alwa>s  a  secret  between  two 
(or  more)  people  joined  in  one  of  the  figures  of  love,  among  which  one  must  also  include 
hate.  1  mean  an  unshared  secret,  a  secret  that  keeps  them  apart,  unspeakable,  and  therein 
the  cause  of  an  inescapable  feeling  of  guilt.on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  solitude,  if  ever\ 
such  tie  contains  a  factor  which  loosens  yet  tightens  it.  if  one  always  has  something  to 
notsay  on  the  order  of  God  or  lo\e.  this  secret  is  not  the  prerogative  of  one  character,  who 
would  be.  most  frequently,  on  the  model  of  Abraham,  the  father.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  point 
of  view.  In  the  stor\  of  Abraham  those  who  write  the  writings  are  interested  in  the 
experience  of  suffering  from  the  point  of  view  of  Abraham.  But  one  could  tell  the  story 
from  Isaac's  viewpoint. 

Of  course  Abraham's  suffering  is  increased  and  infinitely  intensified  b>  the 
suffering  suffered  in  the  imagined  place  of  Isaac  without  ever  being  suffered  for  him. 
Abraham  bears  within  him  the  small  adored  ghost  of  Isaac.  But  Isaac  also  suffers  doubly. 
But  if  one  suffering  is  equal  to  another,  one  may  suppose,  in  the  heart's  ravages,  the 
images  which  shred  it  are  not  the  same. 

In  (kis  i'lieil  it  is  the  son's  point  of  view  we  are  given  to  share,  a  "point"  which  is 
immediatelv  divided  in  two.  one  must  add.  b_v  the  introjection  of  the  friend  who  from  afar 
as  from  up  close  compels  confidence,  doubles  the  mystifications,  fashions  the  confession 
in  a  series  of  simulacrums.  And  so  goes  it  with  the  counterfeit  of  sons  into  whose  secret 
we  are  supposed  to  slip  ourselves,  caught  up  in  the  series  of  pleadings,  but  no  sooner  in 
the  paternal  den  than  one  realizes  that  nothing,  nought,  of  everv thing  we  thought  we  had 
cemented  together  as  a  defensive  construction  has  prepared  us  for  the  paternal  offensive. 
The  secret  is  not  where  we  thought.  The  father  isn't  where  he  ought  to  be.  he  does  not 
resemble  either  the  father  or  a  father,  he  is  furthermore  elastic,  versatile,  vertiginous,  he 
goes  from  shaky  old  age  ready  to  croak  to  prodigious  erections.  The  persecutor  knows 
e\ervihing  sa>s  he.  but  if  that's  Deo  Scicnii.  then  all  the  sinners  in  the  world  must  be 
horrified  at  the  way  the  father-knows  and  says  he  wants  to  know  this  everything  he 
already  knows,  the  way  he  summons  the  son  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  not  to  lie,  the  way 
he  shouts  that  the  son  is  cracked,  (liirchiii'sclnnil.  so  that  daylight  shines  through  him.  it  is 
the  verv  definition  of  a  father,  a  lather  cracks  shouts,  this  entire  monologue  is  not  only 
inspired  bv  the  Prague  police  station  and  courthouse  but  worse  yet  it  contains  a  sort  of 
philosophical  thought  elaborated  and  then  horribly  misdirected  towards  an  inquisition. 
Each  sentence  can  be  heard  two  wavs.  doubly-unhinged,  saying  at  once  what  is  true  and 
what  is  false.  For  example:  "Georg."  (spoken  softiv  and  imperativelv  as  God  to 
Abraham),  "here  I  am"  (And,  as  .lacques  Derrida  notes  in  a  brilliant  and  terrifying 
parenthesis  p.  164   The  (iifi  of  Death,  the  request  for  secret,  and  therefore  the  lesi  in  other 
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words  the  ordeal,  das  Urteil.  begins  precisely  at  this  moment  when  in  a  low.  even 
inaudible  voice,  the  father  pronounces  your  name,  that  is.  you  feel  called,  for.  admit  it, 
you  are  the  one  who  feels  called,  so  you  kneel  down,  your  eyes  at  the  le\el  of  the 
enormous  pupils  staring  at  you.  you  say  \ery  low:  here  I  am.  and  that's  it.  \ou"re  done 
for  you  are  totally  engaged  in  a  defmiti\e  co-responsibility) 

"Georg"  sage  tier  Valer  leise.  Ssht.  Don't  tell  a  soul.  You  ha\e  no  friend  in 
Petersburg. 

"Du  has  keinen  Fieund in  Petersburg" - 

What  do  you  mean.  I  have  no  friend  in  Petersburg?  we  exclaim,  reminding  the 
father,  senile  old  fool,  of  all  the  scenes,  the  one  more  horrible  than  the  next,  when  the 
friend  was  there,  right  in  the  next  room,  and  wanting  to  humor  the  father,  we  betrayed 
him  and  denied  him  twice,  isn't  that  proof  we  have  a  friend?  Therefore  it  is  false  to  say 
we  don't  have  a  friend  abroad.  But  as  we  speak  there  arises  from  our  words  a  sort  of 
ghostly  double  the  trufhtelling.  smoking  the  verdict  out  of  our  v  ehemence.  Are  we  not 
merely  putting  our  guilt  and  mental  aberration  on  display?  What  sort  of  friend  is  the  sort 
of  friend  for  whom  we  for  our  part  are  a  strange  friend  as  well?  No.  no!  My  friends 
there's  no  such  thing  as  friends.  Bang! 

And  that's  what  this  father,  if  you  can  call  him  a  father,  has  led  us  do:  turn  our 
confession  into  a  self-denunciation,  a  mortal  accusation,  our  milk  into  poison.  And  now 
we  must  drink  it. 

And  slowly  but  surely  the  friend,  the  good  friend,  the  double,  the  one  who  would 
have  been  the  son  of  the  father's  heart's  desire  and  who  is  therefore  the  real  son  and  not 
the  imposter.  the  foreigner,  the  dream  son.  steps  between  the  two  wrestlers,  like  an 
ectoplasm  woven  of  their  shadow  thoughts,  while  the  real  Georg  is  shut  up  in  his  study 
far  away  from  the  father  in  the  next  room  for  months,  farthest  is  closest,  true  is  false  and 
there  is  no  friend. 

— Your  friend,  this  demi-Georg.  his  better  half  is  mine.  In  me.  even.  In  my 
pocket.  And  what  have  you  got  in  vo?»- pocket?  The  letter.  The  so-called  letter-to-your- 
friend?  hisshouts  the  father. 

Now  just  what  has  Georg  come  to  do  in  his  father's  room  that  he's  kept  away 
from  for  months,  since  death  or  the  friend  stole  into  the  corridor  all  unawares? 

Turn  himself  in?  Own  up?  Beg  for  pardon?  Betray?  Who?  What? 

It  seems  he  meant  to  tell  his  father  that  one  had  written  a  letter  to  tell  the  friend 
who.  if  he  is  really  a  friend  and  one  thing  leads  to  the  next  and  in  fact  one  has  come  to  be 
put  to  death. 

In  The  Verdict — one  is  unable  to  affirm — even  if  one  tends  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
son — (for  in  general  we  prefer  to  not  be  on  the  side  of  the  judge),  that  it's  all  the  father's 
fault,  or  that  the  desire  or  the  will  to  assassinate  belongs  only  to  the  mutant  and 
formidable  father  figure.  The  son  also  has  the  urge  to  kill.  But  who?  \Mio  does  he  want 
to  kill?  Who  knows  who  one  wants  to  kill  when  one  wants  to  kill? 

How  to  respond  when  you  are  swept  away  by  circumstances  that  one  moment 
resemble  a  runaway  merry-go-round  the  next  a  bunch  of  banana  skins,  when,  in  the 
passion  that  has  taken  over,  states  of  being  and  mind  are  cairied  off  in  a  wave  of 
substitutional  confusion?  When,  cradling  the  father  in  your  arms  to  put  him  to  bed  you 
have  a  honible  feeling-:  when  the  old  father  begins  to  fiddle  with  the  chain  of  his  watch 
and  refuses  to  give  up  his  dinky  toy — what's  that  called?    The  Senility  Scene?    Surely 


not!   W  ho  started  it?  Whose  idea  was  it  to  put  dadd>  to  beddy-byes?  You  were  looking 
for  trouble?  My  dears,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  parent,  or  child  either. 

My  father  reproaches  me  for  not  ha\  ing  mourned  our  dear  sweet  mummy,  if  my 
mother  is  daddy's  dear  sweet  mummy  then  I  must  be  his  brother  and  therefore  my  uncle 
as  well.  Oh  miserable  offspring  of  Oedipus  we  need  a  Jacques  Derrida  to  gi\e  the  magic 
mysteries  called  "the  tamil\"  some  thinkable  form.  A  per\erse  infantilisation  infests  all 
such  ties.  Each  of  us  dreams  of  wrapping  the  other  up  in  a  sheet,  of  diapering  him.  of 
gagging  him.  of  binding  him.  of  sutTocating  him.  of  doing  him  in.  And  so  it  goes. 

Besides,  even  as  I  am  speaking  to  \ou  I  can  hear  them  killing  each  other. 

One  of  them  seems  ha\  e  the  upperhand.  the  one  who  was  underneath,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  The  weakest  is  always  the  strongest.  So  the  verdict  falls  on  Georg.  Let's  follow 
him.  "And  >et  I  always  loved  you"  are  the  last  words  of  this  frightful  scene.  In  a  low 
\oice  writes  the  condemned  to  himself  Er  Rief  leise:  Dear  parents.  'Lieht'  Eliern.  ich 
luibe  eiich  iloch  inimer  geliebt "  iiiul  Hess  sich  hinabfallen. 

This  murmured  appeal,  like  an  appeal  to  justice,  you  ha\e  to  hear  the  tones  of 
voice  and  the  readings  in  their  interminable  reverberations.  The  last  words  of  the  suicidal 
sentenced-to-deather.  the  son  who  executes  himself  on  the  father's  orders,  are  horribh 
ambiguous  in  each  and  e\  ery  inflection  of  the  sentence:  from  the  Dear  Parents  of  the 
salutation  which  is  both  adieu  and  denunciation  of  the  parental  pact  in  that  in  the  father 
the  mother  also  condemns  and  is  condemned,  "our  dear  little  mumsie"  who  we  have 
heard  was  in  the  father's  pocket  (like  Kafka's  mutti)  that  she  added  herself  to  him.  that 
she  gives  the  father  all  the  weight  of  the  mother:  a  murderous  confusion  of  hostile 
powers. 

But  in  another  wa>  his  ultimate  missixe  is  both  a  declaration  of  innocence  and  an 
a\owal.  as  seen  in  the  doch  which  modalises  his  declaration  of  love.  I  am  not  guilty!  Yet 
I  alwa\s  lo\ed  \ou!  the  son  cries  softly,  as  if  he  had  been  reproached  with  the  crime  of 
not  alwa\s  ha\  ing  lo\ed:  the  son  speaker  for  the  accusation  aitonie\  public  proseciiior  of 
himself  and  execiiiioner  wrenching  from  himself,  without  intending  to.  the  a\owal  of 
crime  in  this  incongruous  doch.  pitiful,  which  in  a  low  voice  attempts  to  swear:  hul  I  did 
always  love  you.  as  if  love  needed  a  doch  or  anything  in  addition. 

Horrible  last  words,  inaudible  in  the  hubbub  and  in  the  absence  of  those  they  are 
addressed  to.  A  feeble  negociation  without  hope  of  absolution.  Basicalh.  they  all  agree 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Had  I  time  I'd  come  back  to  the  room  where  the  father  collapsed,  knocked  down 
b\  the  blow  of  the  blow  he  has  gi\en.  d\ing  ma\be  dead.  Surel\  his  last  words  would  be: 
Yet  1  always  lo\ed  you.  But  I  don't  have  time.  They've  all  vanished. 

What  remains  is  the  last  word  of  the  tale,  come  to  sum  up  and  sign  for  all  the 
people  who  were  invoked  in  their  I'erkehr  a  while  back,  this  traffic,  these  associations. 
this  murky  sexual  current  which  Kafka  himself  emphasizes  also  means:  to  sleep  with. 
For  that's  what  the  two  of  them,  tather  and  son.  try  to  blame  one  another  for  and  intlict 
on  themselves:  this  dreadful  sexual  relationship.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "doch  lieben" 
"yetlove"?  And  to  think  it  all  started  with  a  letter  which  wondered  if  it  would  or  would 
not  avow  an  act  of  incalculable  consequences... oh  never  mind.  One  shouldn't  get 
engaged  one  shouldn't  tell  anyone  one  shouldn't  run  away  from  oneself  to  a  foreign 
county  and  in\ersely  one  shouldn't  not  gel  engaged  or  one  shouldn't  write  letters,  one 
should  not.  that's  what  it  is:  one  should  not.   Especially  not  a  letter.   For  isn't  the  letter  in 
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itself  an  act  of  incalculable  consequences,  isn't  the  letter  a  sort  of  promise,  a  kind  of 
engagement  perhaps.  One  gets  engaged  in  order  to  ask  for  pardon.  One  asks  for  pardon 
when  one  gets  engaged.  One  writes  a  letter,  one  doesn't  know  what  one  is  up  to.  what  it 
will  lead  to.  where  the  letter  will  lead  us. 

One  writes  a  letter  to  a  friend  and  suddenly  one  posts  it  to  the  father. 

One  always  asks  for  pardon  v\hen  one  v\ rites. 

One  never  asks  for  pardon  except  for  the  unpardonable  ( 1 70  The  Gift  of  Death) 

One  always  writes  to  be  unpardoned  for  the  unpardonable 

The  unpardonable  is  at  e\ery  moment  in  danger  of  a  pardon  that  is  feeble,  useless. 
impotent  but  effacing.  That's  why  one  cannot  stop  writing  in  order  to  repeat  over  and 
over  again  the  e\ il  on  which  feeds  the  vital  and  insatiable  need  to  admit  what  one  will 
never  be  able  to  admit,  at  least  in  one's  lifetime.  Georg  lets  himself  fall  into  the  water. 
The  letter  goes  down  with  him.  And  now  who'll  read  the  letter? 

"NcN  er  ever  confess!"  says  my  mother  the  midwife  wagging  her  tlnger. 

— Once  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  midwives  practically  all  of  them  had  done  time  for 
abortion.  They  all  said:  never  confess  to  the  Judge,  it's  the  smart  thing.  In  front  of  the 
Judge  sa\s  my  mother  one  must  never  confess.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  ha\e  nothing  to 
hide. 

I  question  m\  mother:  — Why  before  the  judge?  — Oh  come  on!  when  you  are 
accused  of  something  how  can  it  be  in  your  interest  to  confess? 

— The  interest  of  the  confession,  that  is  our  question.  Jacques  Derrida  says  the 
interest  is  the  writing.  -Some  people  confess  out  of  bravado  says  my  mother.  1  don't  see 
the  point  of  that.  For  Kafka,  say  I.  the  point  is  poetic. 

To  be  continued... 
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Much  of  George  Bataille's  a'livre  can  be  seen  as  a  penersion  of  surrealist  modes 
of  artistic  production  extended  to  various  fields  of  social  theory.  Whereas  Andre  Breton 
and  other  surrealists  juxtapose  sudden  and  incongruous  images  and  objects  in  their 
writing  and  art.  Bataille.  in  his  more  theoretical  works,  does  something  similar  with 
concepts  and  categories  drawn  from  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  anthropology. 
U'  hleit  liu  del.  or  Blue  of  Soon,  a  short  no\el  first  written  in  1939.  but  not  published 
until  1957.  brings  this  technique  back  into  the  realm  of  fiction.  The  no\el  recounts  the 
adventures  of  Henri  Troppman  and  three  female  characters  -  Dirty.  Xenie.  and  Lazare  -- 
as  their  personal  lives  seem  both  to  announce  and  to  echo  the  violence  of  the  coming  war. 
Read  alongside  Bataille's  provocative  and  ambiguous  essay  from  1934.  "The 
Psychological  Structure  of  Fascism."  the  no\el  can  be  said  to  foreground  the  "impossible 
confession""  of  a  series  of  interrelated  crimes,  from  necrophilia  to  fascist  collaboration.  It 
is.  however,  in  the  very  act  of  exhibiting  a  deep  knowledge  of  culpability  and  complicity. 
I  would  argue,  that  Bataille  subverts  the  ritual  of  confession  and  absolution.  Blue  of 
Noon.  then,  becomes  not  only  a  parody  of  confession,  the  text  also  explicitly  revels  in  the 
\ery  unconfessability  of  its  transgressions.  Indeed.  Bataille  builds  his  theor\  of  reading 
on  this  parod\  of  the  unconfessed  and  unconfessable  crime  of  complicit\  with  the  guilty 
pleasures  of  bloodlust.  perversion,  and  the  irresponsible  trances  of  Fascist  and  Nazi 
tendencies.. 

Bataille's  exploration  of  fascism's  "psychological  structure"  pro\ides  the  key 
theoretical  counterpoint  for  understanding  whatever  confession  Blue  of  Soon  may  offer. 
The  text  argues  that  fascism  is  a  kind  of  a  return  of  repressed  "heterogeneous"  forces, 
which  are  both  non-functional  and  non-assimilable  within  the  social  structure.  Besides 
the  essay's  rather  ambitious  theoretical  elaboration  of  a  "description  of  the  social 
structure  as  a  whole"  ( 137).  argued  within  the  conlluence  of  anthropology  and  Marxism, 
the  text  also  engages  with  the  specific  historical  "moment"  in  which  Bataille  is  writing. 
I  he  general  strike  of  February  1934  in  Paris  marks,  for  Bataille.  a  certain  collaboration  of 
fascism  and  communism  against  what  he  considered  to  be  a  dying  democracy.  Bataille 
finds  support  for  his  thesis  that  fascism  produces  a  "structural  modification"  of  social 
relations  in  his  assertion  that  fascism  constructs  a  social  structure  based  on  an  "identity  of 
opposites."  Not  only  does  this  modification  put  the  homogeneous  in  contact  with  the 
heterogeneous,  it  also  brings  about  a  "profound  complicity"  between  communism  and 
fascism  in  their  joining  together  against  the  common  enem>  of  homogeneous  democratic 
society  (1 59). 

Bataille's  apparent  conclusion  to  this  double-bind  is  the  affirmation  of  what  he 
calls  "subversive  forms  of  heterogeneity"  (as  opposed  to  the  "imperative"  or 
"impoverished"  forms): 
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An  organized  understanding  of  the  movements  in  society,  of  attraction 

and  repulsion,  starkly  presents  itself  as  a  weapon  -  at  this  moment  when  a 

vast  convulsion  opposes,  not  so  much  fascism  to  communism,  but  radical 

imperative  fomis  to  the  deep  subversion  that  continues  to  pursue  the 

emancipation  ofiuiman  li\es.  (159) 

Bataille  shifts  the  terms  in  his  opposition,  that  of  communism  and  fascism,  by  replacing 

"communism"  with  "deep  sub\ ersion."  a  term  which  he  fails  to  define  in  the  essay,  but 

which  he  will  illustrate  \i\idly  in  the  novel.    In  brief,  the  essay  suggests  that  Bataille's 

"deep  subversive  forms"  of  revolt  would  require  an  intimate  confrontation  with  the 

structures  of  power  that  they  would  subvert,  and  that  such  forms  should  also  admit 

complicity   with   what   they   aim   to   destroy.      This   indeterminate   "pursuit"   of  the 

emancipation  of  human  li\es  exists  adjacent  to  the  undecidibility  opened  up  b\  Bataille"s 

surreal  political  theory.    Armed  v\ith  the  tools  of  social  anthropology,  the  \ery  "deep 

subversion"  operative  in  the  essay  prises  open  the  concept  of  "the  sacred."  thereby 

authorizing  the  identity  —  or  complicity  ~  of  opposites  within  his  own  text.   Apparently 

opposing  meanings  of  "the  sacred"  —  pure  and  impure  —  exist  alongside  and  within  the 

supposedly  opposed  political  structures  of  communism  and  fascism.    The  result,  as  in  the 

case  of  surrealism,  is  convulsion,  but  in  this  case  a  convulsion  of  the  social  text. 

Blue  of  Noon  begins  with  a  similar  spasm.  The  first  image  Bataille  offers  to  the 
reader  is  that  of  what  he  in  his  essay  might  refer  to  as  the  imperative  sovereign  figure  - 
the  character  Dirty  —  in  contact  with  the  impoverished  atmosphere  of  a  London  bar. 
Drunk  in  "the  most  squalid  of  unlikely  places."  Dirty,  who  herself  oscillates  throughout 
the  text  between  purity  and  impurity,  is  dressed  in  a  "sumptuous  evening  gown."  She 
stretches  out  her  legs,  and  begins  to  suffer  "violent  convulsions"  (11).  It  requires  little 
effort  to  read  Dirty  as  an  allegory  for  the  vaster  convulsions  in  the  social  structure  at  the 
specific  moment  in  which  Bataille  writes.  The  possible  allegorical  correspondences, 
however,  are  both  multiple  and  ambiguous.  In  her  role  as  pure  "imperative  sovereign." 
Dirty  can  be  associated  with  fascism;  in  other  moments  of  illness,  when  she  appears  "less 
pure"  (130).  she  is  associable  with  impoverished  heterogeneity  and  the  working  class. 
She  is  also  a  figure  linked  to  the  "deep  subversive  forms"  of  revolt  that  Bataille  proposes 
as  a  murky  solution  to  the  political  impasse  of  fascism. 

To  reduce  the  novel  to  a  mere  allegory  of  the  political,  however,  would  be  to 
ignore  the  relevance  of  Bataille's  notion  of  "general  economy"  within  the  realm  of  his 
fiction.  Any  attempt  to  understand  Blue  of  Noon  within  the  framework  of  a  general 
economy  must  engage  with  the  idea  of  a  non-allegorical  and  cosmic  complicit)  between 
forces,  where  the  energy  expended  by  the  indiv idual  intemiingles  in  an  intimate  manner 
with  energy  expenditure  on  a  global  scale.  In  La  Part  mamiile,  or  The  Accursed  Share, 
which  Bataille  calls  a  study  of  "the  subject  at  the  boiling  point."  he  affirms  that  "the 
ebullition  1  consider,  which  animates  the  globe,  is  also  wy  ebullition"  (10).  According  to 
this  scheme,  it  would  be  just  as  fair  to  sav  that  Troppman  and  Dirty  operate  as  allegories 
for  the  political,  as  it  would  be  to  suggest  that  the  political  is  an  allegory  for  Troppman 
and  Dirty.  As  Troppman  admits  to  the  character  Lazare.  "even  if  there"d  been  a  war.  it 
would  have  mirrored  what  was  going  on  in  mv  head"  (42).  This  identification  of  the 
universal  with  the  particular  strips  rhetorical  figures  of  any  symbolic  function,  whether 
the  transcendent  transfer  of  meaning  accomplished  by  metaphor,  or  even  the  assignation 
of  arbitrary  and  immanent  correspondances  of  the  allegorical  mode. 


Read  uitliin  this  framework  of  a  non-allegorical  complicity  of  opposites, 
Bataiile's  treatment  of  compulsion  and  hypnotic  trance  in  the  novel  suggests  numerous 
difficulties  and  complications  for  those  seeking  to  extract  confessional  treasure  buried  in 
the  text.  Throughout  the  novel.  Bataille  presents  Troppman  as  someone  who  has 
surrendered  his  v\ill  to  inexplicable  forces,  and  who  merely  suffers  what  befalls  him.  "I 
was  incapable  of  wanting  an}thing.""  Troppman  tells  Lazare  at  one  point  (40).  in  a 
statement  that  may  serve  as  a  general  motto  for  Bataiile's  narrator.  Bataille  links 
Troppman's  general  impotence  of  \olition  with  his  sexual  impotence,  which  appears  to 
be  inextricable  from  the  act  of  necrophilia  that  he  apparently  performed  on  his  own 
mother's  bod\.  The  text  does  not  emphasize  the  causal  link  between  Troppman"s  grief 
oxer  his  dead  mother,  his  transgressive  act.  and  his  sexual  impotence:  rather,  all  three 
elements  simply  seem  to  exist  simultaneously  in  the  text,  outside  any  teleological 
relationship.  His  excessi\e  and  apparenth  uncontrollable  sobbing  fits  occur  "for  no 
particular  reason"  (31).  Bataille  writes,  and  ha\e  "no  point  at  all"  (49).  His  tears  are 
deprived  of  all  use-value  in  a  "work  of  mourning."  which  would,  according  to  Freud, 
allow  him  to  move  beyond  the  mechanical  compulsion  that  perpetuates  his  melancholy. 
Bataille  thus  positions  grief  and  mourning  as  two  more  irredeemable  fonns  of  loss  within 
the  general  economy  of  the  novel. 

Bataille  contrasts  these  impotent  forms  of  individual  mourning,  with  vital, 
transgressive  fonns  of  interaction.  In  the  avani-propos,  written  twenty-two  years  after 
the  novel  was  first  completed,  he  reaffirms  the  specific  importance  of  narrative, 
explaining  that  only  certain  stories,  "read  sometimes  in  a  trance,  have  the  power  to 
confront  a  person  with  his  fate"  (153).  Just  as  Troppman  transfers  his  guilt  to  the  women 
who  hear  him  confess  his  act  of  necrophilia,  so.  too.  does  the  text  force  the  reader 
vicariously  to  "confront"  the  horror  of  his  own  guilt,  which  rehearses  the  "trance"  of  the 
transgression  enacted  bv  the  writer  in  the  verv  act  of  writing.  The  avant-propos  can  be 
added  as  a  short  self-critical  chapter  to  Lii  liiteriiiiire  ct  le  mui  Litenitiire  and  Evil,  where 
Bataille  expounds  his  theory  of  reading  as  a  kind  of  Nietzchean  "hypermorality."  The 
ethics  of  reading.  Bataille  argues,  implicate  both  the  reader  and  the  writer  in  a 
"complicitv  in  the  knowledge  of  Evil."  Reading  becomes  a  transgression  that  restores  the 
sov  ereignty  of  the  reading  subject,  but  onlv  in  the  v  ery  transgression  of  that  sov  ereigntv 
("Preface."  Literature  and  Evil  v ii). 

Such  moments  of  restorative  transgression  only  occur.  Bataille  claims,  when  the 
writer  has  been  "driven"  or  compelled  to  write.  Troppman's  two  confessions  of  his 
necrophilia,  the  first  to  Lazare.  the  second  to  Xenie.  illustrate  the  difference  between  a 
narrative  to  which  the  narrator  has  been  driven,  and  one  to  which  the  narrator  has  not.  To 
both  Lazare  and  Xenie.  Troppman  admits  that  the  crime  occurred  while  he  was  in  a 
trance,  and  that  the  sight  of  the  naked  deceased  woman  set  his  own  bod)  "quivering"  (38. 
77).  Bataille  frames  the  version  Troppman  tells  Lazare.  however,  as  a  mere  explanation 
for  Troppman"s  impotence.  Troppman  keeps  insisting  that  the  event  was  "nothing 
extraordinarv."  amounting  to  "nothing  much"  (37);  he  even  omits  the  fact  that  the  dead 
woman  was  his  mother,  and  claims  that  "it"  -  apparently  referring  to  his  orgasm  ~  "just 
came  out  of  nowhere"  ("cVsV  (inivc  de  loin"  (48))  as  he  gazed  at  her  coipse.  Troppman 
undeiplavs  the  transgressive  nature  of  his  act.  hides  his  mother's  identilv.  and  clears 
himself  of  all  responsibilitv  bv  denving  his  own  agency  in  his  crime.  Lazare's  response 
is  rather  lackluster.   Lazare.  "calm  as  a  priest  hearing  confession."  finds  Troppman's  tale 
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to  be  an  unsuitable  explanation  for  his  sexual  predicament.  This  confession  parallels 
those  writings,  mentioned  in  Batailie's  1957  avant-propos  to  Blue  of  Noon,  "to  which 
their  authors  ha\e  manifestly  not  been  driven"  ("contrainDi  1 53). 

The  \ersion  of  this  transgression  that  Troppman  recounts  to  Xenie.  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  a  failed  attempt  to  logically  explain  away  the  irrational  drives  of  the 
subconscious.  Troppman "s  impetus  to  natrate  —  Xenie's  frantic  demand  for  a  narrative 
that  will  bring  her  own  anxieties  to  crisis  -  contrasts  with  Lazare's  calm  inquiry.  In  this 
second  confession.  Troppman.  consequently,  seems  "driven"  to  narrate  his  crime  by  a 
sudden  fetishized  vision  of  maternal  terror.  As  he  is  caught  between  confession  and 
silence.  Troppman  recounts  this  vision:  "In  a  flash,  all  that  I  had  loved  during  my  life 
rose  up  like  a  graveyard  of  white  tombs,  in  a  lunar,  spectral  light.  Fundamentally,  this 
graveyard  was  a  brothel.  The  funeral  marble  was  alive.  In  some  places  it  had  hair  on  it" 
(76).  This  morbid  vision  leads  him  suddenlv  to  see  a  "motherlv"  quality  in  Xenie.  Thus 
inspired,  he  admits  that  the  necrophilic  victim  was  his  mother,  but  instead  of  finishing  the 
story,  he  leaves  Xenie  in  a  kind  of  neurotic  suspense:  "I  was  frightened  and  aroused." 
Troppman  says.  "Aroused  to  the  limit.  I  was  in  a  kind  of  trance.  I  took  off  my  pajamas. 
Then  I  —  you  understand..."  (77).  Whereas  Lazare  responded  to  Troppman"s  calculated 
confession  in  the  guise  of  a  calm  confessor.  Xenie  responds  to  this  compulsive  retelling 
with  a  vicariously  obtained  orgasm:  "It  was  with  a  spasm,  after  a  few  interminable 
seconds,  that  she  gave  in.  let  herself  go.  and  her  body  slumped  limply  down"  (77).  In  this 
second  confession,  the  text  both  de-emphasizes  the  vicarious  qualitv  of  the  act  of 
confession  (as  Troppman  leaves  the  conclusion  to  his  tale  unfinished),  and  re-inscribes  it 
(as  Xenie  vicariously  relives  the  orgasmic  convulsion  that  Troppman's  narration  fails  to 
utter).  The  urgency  of  his  disclosure  thus  marks  it  as  analogous  to  the  compulsion  that 
drove  Bataille  to  write  the  novel. 

The  juxtaposition  of  these  two  forms  of  confession  reveals  an  obvious  parody  of 
both  Catholic  confession  and  psychoanalysis.  In  emphasizing  a  convulsive  non-cure, 
Bataille  also  rehearses  objections  to  psychoanalysis  similar  to  those  that  Breton 
articulates  in  the  Manifeste  dii  surreaJisme.  Both  Breton  and  Bataille  would  seem  to 
agree  that  by  ridding  the  subject  of  his  neuroses  and  anxieties,  the  psychoanalyst  strips 
him  of  the  rich  mjthic  landscape  that  represents  the  major  part  of  his  psychic  reality. 
Breton  makes  the  "future  resolution"  of  these  contrary  states  the  founding  principle  of 
surrealism,  affimiing  a  certain  use-value  in  dream-states  for  resolving  what  he  terms 
"life's  fundamental  questions"  (Breton  22.  24).  Blue  of  Noon  argues  against  the  use- 
value  of  the  irrational  affirmed  by  Breton,  seeking,  rather,  to  keep  the  two  in  painful 
irresolution.  Bataille's  anti-analysis  implicates  both  parties  in  an  intimate  performance  of 
these  terrors.  Anxiety,  neurosis,  and  guilt,  without  the  possibility  of  resolution  or 
absolution,  become  additional  kev  fomis  of  expenditure  in  the  novel. 

Bataille's  representation  of  a  non-useful  form  of  confession  also  raises  numerous 
problems  for  the  problematic  of  confession  in  general.  He  implies  that  the  call  for  a 
virtuosic  reader  who  will  bear  witness  for  another  seriously  implicates  that  reader  in  a 
general  movement  of  transgression,  of  a  shared  sin  without  origin.  Bataille  shows  how 
the  acknowledgement  of  inexpiable  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  one  making  the  call,  and  the 
complicity  of  the  apologetic  reader  who  answers  it,  both  represent  forms  of  non- 
reciprocal  expenditure  and  loss.  By  making  both  the  guilt  of  complicity  and  the  grief  of 
mourning  fonns  of  non-recuperable  loss,  Bataille  radically  subverts  the  traditional 
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econom\  of  confession.  In  the  context  of  a  general  economy  of  expenditure  and  infinite 
loss,  griexing.  guilt,  and  confession  are  depri\ed  of  any  reciprocal  exchange  \alue.  and 
apologN  and  absolution  can  only  ever  serve  as  the  parodies  of  their  ov\n  empt)  forms. 

As  the  novel  comes  to  a  close.  Troppman  waits  at  a  train  station  in  Frankfurt. 
v\atching  the  performance  of  a  militarv  orchestra  of  Hitler  ^'outh:  "All  these  Nazi  boys 
(some  of  them  were  blond,  with  doll-like  faces)  seemed  in  their  sticklike  stiffness,  to  be 
possessed  bv  some  cataclysmic  exultation"  (151).  Troppman  himself  becomes  entranced 
bv  their  performance,  both  recognizing  and  disavowing  his  own  complicitv  with  this 
scene  which  announces  the  coming  catastrophe: 

Their  leader  ....  held  his  stick  obscenely  erect,  with  the  knob  at  his 

crotch,  it  then  looked  like  a  monstrous  monkey's  penis  ....  he  would  then 

jerk  the  stick  level  with  his  mouth;  from  crotch  to  mouth,  from  mouth  to 

crotch  ....  It  was  terrifying  —  if  I  hadn't  been  blessed  with  exceptional 

composure,    how    could    I    have    stood    and    looked    at    these    hateful 

automatons  as  calmly  as  if  I  were  facing  a  stone  wall?  (151) 

This  scene  makes  explicit  the  double  trance  of  the  fascist  leader  and  the  observer 

mutually  spellbound  by  the  power  of  the  militaristic  spectacle.    The  extreme  irony  of 

Troppman's  apparently  "exceptional  composure."  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  text. 

is  all  that  allows  him  to  continue  witnessing  the  horrific  performance.  While  it  can  not  be 

said  that  Troppman  learns  an>lhing  at  the  end  of  novel.  Bataille  does  have  him  suffer  an 

extreme  state  of  being:  "As  I  found  mjself  confronting  this  catastrophe.  I  was  filled  with 

the  black   ironv   that  accompanies  the  moments  of  seizure  when  no  one  can  help 

screaming"  (152).   Troppman's  ironic  "exceptional  composure"  permits  him  to  confront 

intimately   what   Bataille's   essay   on    fascism   called   society's   movements   between 

"attraction  and  repulsion."    An  "organized  understanding"  of  such  movements  would 

then,  according  to  Bataille.  "present  itself  as  a  weapon."    Troppman's  "black  irony"  is 

this  weapon,  a  weapon  which  makes  Troppman's  and  Bataille's  fascist  tendancies  both 

"paradoxical"  and  "deeply  subversive"  of  fascism  itself 

Benjamin's  "The  Work  of  Art  in  the  Age  of  Mechanical  Reproduction"  seeks  to 
craft  a  similar  weapon  against  fascist  art.  by  showing  how  fascism  dedicates  itself  to  "the 
production  of  ritual  value."  and  how  the  related  "cult  value."  crucial  to  the  fascist  project, 
is  made  to  "recede  into  the  background"  of  the  work  of  art  (241 ).  While  Bataille's  texts 
seem  to  come  dangerously  close  to  Benjamin's  definition  of  such  fascist  art  --  depicting, 
in  a  sense,  mankind's  "own  destruction  as  an  aesthetic  pleasure  of  the  first  order" 
(Benjamin  242)  --  Bataille  does  not  easil>  fit  into  either  of  the  categories  defined  by 
Benjamin.  For  one  thing.  Bataille  does  not  allow  the  sacred  or  cultic  elements  so  crucial 
to  his  own  project  to  "recede  into  the  background"  of  his  texts;  rather,  he  explicitly 
foregrounds  them,  stripping  off  the  covers  that  normally  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
occultation.  It  is  in  this  exhibition  of  cult  value  as  such  that  Bataille  avoids  charges  of 
"processing  data  in  the  fascist  sense."  In  Blue  of  Soon.  Bataille  both  "aeslheticizes 
politics"  and  "politicizes  art."  suggesting  that  both  modes  of  "processing  data"  are 
complicit  with  each  other  in  a  general  movement  toward  catastrophe.  Both  "The 
Psvchological  Structure  of  Fascism"  and  Blue  of  Soon  represent  his  attempt  at  an 
"organized  understanding"  ol  the  great  pendulum  swings  of  social  svnipathies  and  social 
controls  enacted  not  onl>  bv  fascism  and  communism,  but  also  by  "the  social  structure  as 
a  whole."    Such  a  weapon  would,  as  Bataille  comes  to  acknowledge  in  The  Accursed 
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Share,  allow  mankind  to  lucidly  engineer  the  necessary  destruction  of  its  own  excesses, 
rather  than  suffer  catastophe  in  ignorance. 
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Double  enquete  sur  La  Fille  aiix  yeiix  d'or 


Stcplianie  Boulard 

Doctoral  Candidule  in  the  Department  of  French.  Emory  Ihmersit} 

«ll  est  bien  difficile  de  persuader  an  public 

(pi  iin  aiiteiir  pent  concevoir  iin  crime  sons  etre  criminel  '.... 

Aiissi.  laiiteiir.  apres  avoir  ete  jadis  accuse  de  cynisme. 

ne  serait  pas  etonne  de  passer  maintenant  pour  iin  ioiieiir[...J.  » 

Honore  de  Balzac,  preface  a  La  Peaii  de  Clni^rin. 

1. 

Que  nous  raconte.  en  effet.  La  Fille  aiix yeiix  dor  sinon  rhistoire  d'un  crime. 
Un  crime  longuenient  prepare  pendant  plus  d"une  centaine  de  pages,  un  crime 
premedite  done.  Ecrire  Phistoire  de  ce  crime.  n"est-ce  done  pas  deja  le  commettre  ? 
L'ecrivain  etant  ceiui  qui  ne  peut  commettre  le  crime  qu"en  Tecrixant.  quand  bien 
meme  ce  crime,  dans  la  nouvelle.  reste  de  Tordre  du  tantasme.  Tecrivain  est  celui  donl 
le  metier  est  de  fantasmer  le  signe  comme  un  crime. 

Que  nous  raconte  alors  La  Fille  aii.\  yeiix  dor  sinon  Thistoire  de  ce  crime? 
Pas  etonnant  alors  que  Facte  meme  de  signer  mette  Balzac  en  «  peril  »  et  que  signer 
soil  pour  lui  un  acte  qui  engage,  plus  qu"il  ne  le  \oudrait.  son  nom'  dans  Tasenture 
meurtriere  :  «  Le  mal  est  \enu  d"un  li\re  auquel  il  n"a  point  attache  son  nom.  ecrit-il 
dans  sa  Preface  a  La  Peaii  de  chagrin,  niais  qu'il  avoue  maintenant  puisqu'il  y  a  peril 
a  le  signer".  »  Car  signer  son  forfait.  c'est  porter  au  regard  la  marque  criminelle.  la 
trace  signifiante  de  sa  destruction. 

L"artiste  serait  done  cet  etre  qui.  ecrivant  comme  on  commet  un  crime,  est 
celui  qui  a\oue  ecrire  ce  qu'il  >  a  danger  a  signer.  Signer,  c'est  avouer.  Signer,  c'est 
revenir  sur  les  lieux  du  crime.  Mais  toute  empreinte  n'est-elle  pas  une  chance,  pour  le 
lecteur.  de  connaitre  ces  lieux  et  reconnaitre  la  main  qui  les  a  signes  ?  Si  Balzac 
parseme  son  texte  d" indices  comme  pour  nous  mettre  sur  la  piste,  il  ecrit  son  texte 
comme  d'autres  dessinent  des  rebus.  Ainsi,  dans  son  epigraphe  a  la  Physiologie  du 
mariaiic.  nous  met-il  en  garde  :  «  Faites  attention  a  ces  mots'"  ».  dit-il.  Faire  attention 
aux  mots  et.  pour  eviter  qu'ils  \ous  surprennent.  suivez-les  a  la  lettre.  Ainsi  le  texte  de 
La  fille  aux  yeiix  dor  invite-t-il  son  lecteur  a  se  faire.  selon  le  mot  de  Gilles  Deleuze. 
«  egyptologue  »  tant  il  faut,  dans  ce  texte.  «  considerer  une  matiere.  un  objet.  un  etre 
comme  s'ils  emettaient  des  signes  a  dechiffrer'^  ». 

2. 

lei.  un  corps  assassine  qu'il  faut  dechiffrer.  Qu'il  faut  suivre  a  la  lettre.  Car  sur 
Fechiquier  dechiquete.  il  faut  mettre  bout  a  bout  ces  bouts  de  rien.  trouver  le  nom  qui 
signc  a  blanc.  Lettres  enigniatiques  -  a  Fimage  de  cette  lettre  ardente  re^ue  par  la  fille 
aux  yeux  d'or  que  decouvre.  stupefait,  son  amant.  une  lettre  ecrite  en  signes 
mysterieux  qui  ne  se  laissent  dechiffrer  qu'apres  un  long  travail  de  decr>ptage.  peut- 
etre  memo  de  sorcellerie  :  «  le  jeune  homme  \  it  a\ec  surprise  dies  figures  hizarres 
scmblablcs  a  ccllc  des  rehus\  tracccs  a\ec  du  sang,  et  qui  cxprimaient  des  phrases 
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pleines  de  passion.  [...]  Tii  es  sous  la  puissance  d"un  internal  genie^'  ?  ».  C"est  que  la 
lettre  n'est  pas  immediatement  lisible  :  Balzac  a  envoute  le  corps  de  la  langue.  Le 
rebus,  ce  sont  ces  bouts  de  choses  comme  en\  oiitees.  ces  signes  epars  qui  sont  causes 
de  surprise  :  la  lettre  muette  attend  son  lieu  et  son  heure.  Ainsi.  a  peine  esquisse.  le 
rebus  se  tache  de  sang,  de  figures  singulieres.  bigairees. 

Et  Balzac  de  nous  dormer  une  le^on  de  style.  Escrime.  Car  le  stilus  tue  -  epee 
de  style  :  sous  la  dictee  d"un  genie  internal,  la  lettre  s"ecrit  de  rouge.  Le  lecteur 
presuppose  alors  un  blanc  ou  s"investir.  La  lettre-rebus  est  cet  ecran  dont  Lillusion  a 
besoin  pour  prendre  :  elle  pose  la  question  de  la  langue  comme  un  mystere.  mystere 
diabolique  qui  toque  discretement  a  la  porte  des  enfers  comme  a  la  porte  du  boudoir, 
lieu  de  rencontre  des  amants.  grotte  profonde  qui  protege  leur  secret. 

3. 

Or  cette  lettre-rebus  que  de  Marsay  n"arrive  pas  a  dechiffrer.  dont  il  n"arri\e 
pas  a  percer  le  secret,  est  adressee  a  la  fllle-charade.  celle  que  Ton  ne  pent  nonimer 
que  par  ses  yeux  d'or.  celle  dont  le  coips  reve  apparait  a  Henri  de  Marsay  comme 
autant  d"«  images  monstrueuses  »  {FY,  262).  Serait-elle  done  un  monstre  ?  Serait-elle 
le  «  monstre  de  la  fresque  »  auquel  il  est  fait  allusion  ? 

Probleme  du  nom  et  enigme  de  la  nature  de  ce  corps  a  resoudre  done  :  «  Tu  me 
parais  une  nature  bizarre  :  tu  es  [...J  une  charade  \i\ante  dont  le  mot  me  semble  bien 
diftlcile  a  trou\er  »  {FY.  268).  Bien  difficile  a  trouver.  en  effet.  meme  si.  petit  a  petit, 
plusieurs  elements  convergent,  la  charade,  en  effet.  revenant  a  savoir.  ici.  a  «  quelle 
espece  appartient  une  femme  »  (FY,  234).  De  quelle  espece  cette  «  nature  bizan^e  ». 
cette  femme  que  Ton  dit  de  feu  (pour  ne  pas  dire  femme-fauve^")  est-elle  issue  ?  De 
quel  \oile  est-elle  la  gardienne  ?  En  d'autres  termes.  que  cache  ce  coips  qui  se  cache 
dans  la  periphrase  ? 

Car  ce  n'est  pas  tant  la  fille  aux  yeux  d"or  que  sa  nature  qui  pose  probleme. 
probleme  d'un  corps  sur  lequel  on  a  du  mal  a  mettre  un  nom.  d"un  coips  que  Ton  a  du 
mal  a  nommer.  sinon  en  Lappelant  «  aux  yeux  d"or  ».  Coips  colore  d'yeux.  plutot  que 
nomme.  Des  yeux  qui  a\ant  d'etre  d'or  furent  rouges^"'  :  a  sa\oir  que  Balzac  avait  en 
effet  songe  a  intituler  sa  nouvelle  La  Fille  aux  yeux  rouges.  Art  de  I'estampe  dont 
Balzac  est  maitre  :  tandis  que  ces  yeux  paraissent  d'or.  c'est  le  rouge  indocile  qui  \a 
reapparaitre  et  teinter  I'echiquier.  Car  I'or  n'a  pas  efface  le  rouge,  bien  au  contraire  : 
comme  dans  cet  art  dit  de  la  dorure.  sous  I'or.  c'est  bel  et  bien  le  rouge  qui 
somnieille... 

L'important  alors.  est  de  decrypter  ce  qui  a  cte  ecrit  en  lettres  de  sang  :  «  le 
jeune  homme  vit  avec  surprise  des  figures  bizan'es  semblables  a  celle  des  rebus. 
tracees  avec  du  sang,  et  qui  exprimaient  des  phrases  pleines  de  passion.  [...]  Tu  es 
sous  la  puissance  d'un  infernal  genie  ?  »  (FY.  280)  Pour  que  le  rebus  soit  ecrit  avec  du 
sang,  il  faut  done  que  la  reponse  a  la  question  -  «  Tu  es  sous  la  puissance  d'un  infernal 
genie  ?  »  -  soit  la  femme  meme  qui  introduit  la  duplicite  dans  le  langage  et  desoriente 
la  parole  en  la  deguisant.  .Autiement  dit.  Margarita,  qui  brouille  les  cartes  a  force  de 
les  manipuler  et  se  fait  prendre  la  main  dans  le  sac.  Se  met  a  jour,  a  tra\ers  cette 
inscription  tracee  avec  du  sang  et  qui  deja  prefigure  la  scene  finale  de  la  mort  de 
Paquita  qui  jusqu'au  bout  aura  ete  «  fidele  au  sang  »  {FY.  289).  toute  la  question  du 
«  pouvoir  feminin  » {FY.  279). 
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4. 

Mais  pour  comprendre  la  signification  cachee  de  ce  corps,  il  faiit  en  passer  par 
les  paries  de  la  maison  oii  il  se  cache.  Passer  la  porte.  c"est  comprendre  le 
«  systeme  »  : 

«  Depuis  dix  ans  que  je  suis  facteur  a  Paris.  j"ai  pu  y  remarquer  hien  des 
xysii'iiies  (le  paries  !  Mais  je  puis  bien  dire,  sans  crainte  d'etre  dementi  par  aucun  de 
mes  camarades.  (jii'il  n'v  a  pas  de  parte  aussi  imslerleuse  que  Test  celle  de  monsieur 
de  San-Real.  Personne  ne  peut  penetrer  dans  Thotel  sans  je  ne  sais  quel  mat  d'ardre" 
[...]  Si  ce  premier  guichetier  pouxait  se  laisser  tromper  par  un  amant.  par  un  \oleur  ou 
par  vous.  sans  comparaison.  eh  bien.  \ous  rencontreriez  dans  la  premiere  salle.  qui  est 
fermee  par  line  parte  vitree.  un  majordome  entoure  de  laquais  [...]  Si  qiielqu'iin 
franchit  la  parte  cachere.  mon  majordome  sort,  vous  Pattend  sous  le  peristyle  et  te  lui 
fait  subir  un  interrogatoire  caiiinie  a  un  criminel  »  (FY.  243). 

Pour  franchir  le  seuil,  il  y  a  d'abord  tout  un  systeme  de  portes  a  dejouer.  et 
pour  le  dejouer.  ce  systeme  de  portes.  il  faut  en  trouver  le  «  mat  d'ardre  ».  autant  dire 
le  mot  de  passe.  Que  Ton  passe  Tepreuve  de  la  porte  cochere.  et  faccueil  ne  se  fait 
point  attendre  :  c'est  I" interrogatoire  sous  le  peristyle  dont  il  ne  serait  pas  surprenant 
d"apprendre  la  couleur  rouge. 

Et  ce  mot  de  passe,  seul  un  interprete  serait  a  meme  de  nous  le  dire.  «  Je  suis 
ecrivain  public  et  interprete.  Je  demeure  au  Palais  de  Justice  »  [FY.  253) :  finteiprete 
demeure  au  Palais  de  Justice  et  ce  n'est  pas  un  hasard  :  si  I'ecrivain  public  et/ou 
I'interprete  des  mots  demeure  au  palais  de  Justice,  sa  demeure  est  celle  oil  se 
retrouvent  les  criminels.  la  oii  tous  ceux  qui  ont  commis  un  forfait  doi\ent  rendre 
conipte  de  leurs  crimes. 

Oil  il  apparait  que  quiconque  oserait  franchir  la  porte.  porte  du  langage  ou  porte  de  la 
maison  de  Monsieur  de  San-Real,  qu'il  soit  amant.  ecrivain  ou  criminel  serait  loge  a 
meme  enseigne  :  au  palais  de  Justice.  Quad  erat  demonstrandum.  Ce  qui  etait  a 
demontrer. 

5. 

Tachons.  des  lors,  d'ouvrir  les  yeux  et  d'y  voir  autre  chose  que  du  feu  !  Car 
c'est  uniquement  les  yeux  bandes  et  dans  le  noir  le  plus  total  que  de  Marsay  est 
autorise  a  s"approcher  de  la  porte  mysterieuse.  Mais  pourquoi  celui  qui  essaye  de 
percer  le  nnstere  de  la  fille  au\  >eu\  d'or  doit-il  a\oir  les  \eu\  bandes  ?  Que  se  passe- 
t-il  done  dans  la  zone  d'ombre  qu"abandonne  le  regard  ? 

C'est  qu'un  jeu  sur  le  regard  s'inscrit  dans  I'aveuglement  meme  du  texte.  Celle 
qui  apparait  textuellement  comme  une  «  charade  »  ne  se  laisse  pas  lire  au  premier 
coup  dieil  ct  demandc  a  celui  qui  briile  pour  clle  de  la  rejoindre  les  \eux  bandes  :  «  - 
si  vous  voulez  venir.  m'a-t-elle  dit.  il  faut  consentir  a  vous  laisser  bander  les  yeux  » 
(FY.  263).  Celui-la  meme  qui  tente  de  percer  le  secret  des  yeux  d'or.  occupe  a 
chercher  la  face  cachee  de  la  «  Hgure  Raphaelesque  »  (FY.  225).  devient  I'aveugle  du 
chemin  qu'on  lui  tail  prendre.  A\eugle  celui  qui  \eut  percer  le  msstere  du  corps- 
charade.  a\eugle  le  «  premier  \enu  »  qui  devra  s'y  prendre  a  plusieurs  reprises  pour 
decou\rir  la  solutitin  de  Icnigme.  a\eugle  le  tlaneur  qui  \oudrait  contemplcr  la  fille 
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aux  yeux  d'or.  car  la  fille  aii\  >eu\  d"or  ne  pent,  pas  plus  que  le  soleil.  se  regarcler  de 
face.  Un  «  voile  interpose  change  les  conditions  de  Toptique  »  (FY.  262).  rend  la  quete 
malaisee.  Mais  Pimposition  du  voile.  1"  «  interposition  »  ecrit  Balzac,  est  necessaire. 
qui  entre  dans  I'espace  de  la  lecture.  s'inter-posQ  entie  le  regard  et  son  objet.  L'ecran 
est  tendu  entre  le  coips  desire  et  le  regard  desirant  qui  s'avance  en  aveugle.  «  un 
foulard  de  soie  blanche  »  {FY.  263)  sur  les  yeux.  Ce  qui  compte  ici.  pourrait  nous  dire 
Derrida.  «  c'est  Ventre.  Tentre-deux  de  Thymen  [...]  dans  Tespacement  entre  le  desir 
et  raccomplissement  [...].  L'hymen  entre.  dans  I'antre^  ». 

Voila  Tenquete  que  le  lecteur-flaneur  doit  mener.  en  «  veritable  artiste  du 
dechiffrement  ».  pour  retrouver.  «  avec  une  attention  d'aveugle  »  (FY.  264).  les  traces 
de  la  femme-fauve  en  esperant  qu'elle  daigne  soulever  le  voile  de  son  mystere.  Ainsi 
commence-t-il  par  lire  le  labyrinthe  des  rues  de  Paris,  cherchant.  a  memoriser  le 
chemin  qu"on  lui  fait  prendre  : 

«  Pour  sa\oir  oil  il  allait.  il  lui  suftisait  de  se  recueillir.  de  compter,  par  le 
nombre  des  ruisseaux  franchis.  les  rues  devant  lesquelles  on  passerait  sur  les 
boulevards  tant  que  la  \oiture  continuerait  d'aller  droit.  II  pouxait  ainsi  reconnaitre  par 
quelle  rue  laterale  la  voiture  se  dirigerait.  soit  vers  la  Seine,  soit  \ers  les  hauteurs  de 
Montmartre.  et  deviner  le  nam"  ou  la  position  de  la  rue  oil  son  guide  le  ferait  aiTeter  » 
{FY.  264). 

Henri  cherche  a  « compter  ».  a  «  reconnaitre  »  des  indices.  Le  chasseur 
d'images  a  fait  place  au  chasseur  de  sons  qui  essaye  de  «  de\  iner  le  nom  »  qui  fait 
defaut.  Se  mettant  a  I'ecoute  du  reel,  et  ce.  tel  un  aveugle.  par  tous  les  sens,  il  devine 
ce  qu"il  y  a  derriere  «  les  donnees  sensibles.  afm  de  parvenir  a  ce  qu"elles  derobent  a 
la  vue^"  »  -  le  corps  de  Paquita.  Et  puisqu'il  s"agit  de  lire  ce  qui  se  derobe  a  la  vue. 
c'est  en  revant^'"  du  corps  de  Paquita  que  de  Marsay  y  par\ lent :  «  Entre  lire  et  re\er. 
quelle  difference'''^  ?  » 

6. 

II  s'agit  toujours  du  meme  coips  vetu  «  d"un  peignoir  blanc  ».  comme  est  blanc 
le  bandeau  qu'il  a  sur  les  yeux  -  bandeau,  bout  de  peignoir,  bout  de  blanc  -.  un  coips. 
done,  qui  n'offre  au  regard  qu"un  espace  de  blancheur.  un  espace  «  vierge.  mais  certes 
pas  innocent  »  {FY.  269).  Corps  blanc.  espace  blanc.  Infmi  du  blanc.  de  I'espace 
semantique  et  polysemique^^  du  terme  choisi  ici  par  Balzac. 

Blanc,  un  espace  oil  se  perd  de  Marsay.  par  lequel  il  va  se  laisser  seduire.  se 
laisser  enforfiller  :  «  Paquita  joyeuse  alia  prendre  dans  un  des  deux  meubles  une  robe 
de  velours  rouge,  dont  elle  habilla  de  Marsay.  puis  elle  le  coiffa  d'un  bonnet  de  femme 
et  Veniortilld  d'un  chale  »  {FY.  269).  Car  c'est  au  tour  des  coips  d'etre  \oiles  tant  la 
volonte  de  dire  (d'exposer.  de  coclifier)  ne  peut  se  soustraire.  maintenant  que  la  lettre- 
rebus  est  lancee.  aux  effets  de  chaines  et  de  ruptures  qui  se  propagent.  s'entorlillent. 
dans  le  texte.  Cette  dynamique  semble.  en  fait,  rejoindre  I'esthetique  flaubertienne  oii 
le  stjle  pour  I'ecrivain  est  une  question  de  vision,  les  corps  denon^ant  finalement 
I'illusion  du  regard  sur  le  reel,  son  aveuglement :  «  La  rien  de  reel  ».  pou\ait-on  lire 
dans  les  premieres  pages  de  La  Fille  aux  yeux  dor.  Et  c'est  bel  et  bien  a  partir  de  cette 
phrase  qu'il  nous  faut  maintenant  repenser  le  realisme  balzacien. 
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Ainsi.  en  reponse  a  la  question  suspendue  du  corps  dont  de  Marsay  tente  de 
de\  iner  le  secret,  line  seule  injonction  :  «  \  iens  ».  Voulant  de\  iner  Paquila.  il  tente.  en 
eftet.  d"en  faire  \enir  le  secret :  «  viens  Paquita  !  »  (FY.  267)  Mais  vien.s  n"est  pas 
venir.  et  encore  moins  voir  arriver.  C'est  bien  plutot.  comme  le  fait  remarquer  Derrida 
dans  Parages^'''.  «  Tavance  insolite  de  viens  siir  \enir  ».  Car  Paquita  se  derobe  en 
enrobant  de  rouge  le  corps  de  son  amant.  Et  le  texte.  s"il  continue  de  s'inscrire.  le  fait 
alors  dans  un  mouvement  de  deguisement.  de  \oilement  et  de  de\oilement.  Quand 
Henri  propose  a  Paquita  de  la  faire  venir  dans  «un  asile  oil  nul  pou\oir  huniain 
n'anivera"'  ».  elle  lui  repond  aussitot  qu"il  se  trompe  parce  qu'il  oublie  le  «  pouvoir 
feminin  »  (FY.  279).  Et  s"il  ne  \oit  pas  a  quel  point  la  robe  est  de  mise  -  «  -  Donne- 
moi  ma  robe,  dit  insidieusement  Henri.  -  Non.  non.  repondit-elle  \ ixement  » (FY.  279) 
-  c'est  que.  encore  aveugle.  a\eugle  plus  que  Jamais,  il  ne  l"a  pas  vu  venir.  ce 
«  pouvoir  feminin  ». 

7. 

C"est  pourtant  par  ce  «  pou\oir  feminin  »  que  le  crime  s'inscrit  sur  la  page 
blanche.  Celle  qui  comniet  le  meurtre.  c"est  Margarita.  Margarita  qui.  comme  une 
araignee  au  centre  de  sa  toile.  «  avait  calcule  sa  \engeance  a\ec  cette  perfection  de 
perfidie  qui  distingue  les  animaux  faibles  »  (F)'.  287).  La  scene  de  Eecriture  est  a  la 
merci.  A  la  merci  de  Tecrivain  qui  laisserait  transparaitre  une  certaine  misog\nie.  a  la 
merci  d'un  retoumement  de  situation  oil  la  faiblesse  devient  une  force,  oil  le  stylet  qui 
se  fautlle  en  \ient  a  exasperer  la  scene  qui  s"ecrit.  La  force  de  la  faiblesse 
(incalculable  par  cela  meme)  c"est  le  pou\oir  feminin  a  l"ctu\re.  Pouxoir  feminin  qui 
commet  le  crime  a  coup  de  couteau  ou  de  haclie.  comme  la  cousine  Bette  qui  «  n"> 
resiste  pas  [et]  se  sacrifie  a  son  idole  Wenceslas,  mais  seulement  apres  y  a\oir  i'crit  xa 
puissance  a  coup  ile  hache^^'"  ».  C'est  qu'on  commet  un  crime  comme  on  ecrit.  en 
signant  son  forfail :  a  coup  de  hache.  en  saignant  la  page  a  coup  de  scriptures.  Ecrire 
est  un  acte  violent.  Aussi.  de  la  scriptibilite  a  la  lisibilite.  le  corps  du  texte  n'en  finit 
pas  de  livrer  son  enigme  a  coup  de  hach-ures.  L'ecriture  se  signe  -  scene  qui  saigne  de 
«  hache  et  de  couteau'"''  ». 

Le  corps  de  Paquita  se  donne  ainsi  a  lire  sur  la  toile  de  fond  des  tentures  et 
s'offre  finalement  a  la  lecture  en  un  seul  coup  il'a'il  qui  restitue  le  lien  enlrc  femme  et 
parole.  Paquita  ;  petite  paques.  petite  paquerette.  —  c"est-a-dire,  petite  marguerite, 
petit  agneau  immole  -  tleur  de  rien.  Si  Paquita  n'avait  que  faire  de  la  bouteille  dencre 
en\oyee  par  de  Marsa>.  ce  n'est  pas  parce  qu'elle  ne  sait  pas  ecrire^^  mais  parce  que 
c'est  par  le  corps  qu'elle  manifeste  la  difference  quand  elle  cherche  a  fuir  le  monde 
des  signes  et  de  la  possession  -  corps  qui,  de  blanc  \etu.  «  tel  l'h>men.  se  remarque 
toujours  comme  disparition,  effacement.  non-sens'^'  ».  Paquita.  celle  qui  apparait 
toujours  sous  la  puissance  de  la  marguerite  parce  qu'elles  sont  tout  simplcment  une 
seule  et  meme  chose,  petite  marguerite  de  Margarita. 

C'est  par  le  corj'is  maintenant  de\oile.  mis  a  nu.  qu'elle  se  donne  a  lire  dans 
son  illisibilite  et  qu'elle  offre  la  scene  du  crime.  Et  c'est  par  inscription  de  son  corps 
en  signes  de  sang  qu'elle  vient  a  donner  sa  propre  lecture,  la  paroi  du  boudoir  livrant. 
comme  dans  un  eclat,  des  traces  de  mains  ensanglantees  : 

«  La  fille  aux  yeux  dor  expirait  noyee  dans  le  sang.  [...]  Cet  appartement 
blanc  oil  le  sang  paraissait  si  bien.  trahissait  un  long  combat.  Les  mains  de  Paquita 
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etaient  enipreintes  sur  les  coussins  [...J  des  lambeaux  entiers  de  la  tenture  cannelee 
etaient  arraches  par  ses  mains  ensanglantees.  qui  sans  doute  a\aient  liitte  longtemps  » 
(FY.  287). 

C"est  sur  le  blanc  des  tentures  que  les  signes  apparaissent  et  que  les  enipreintes 
se  lisent  sur  les  coussins  et  le  «  long  dossier  du  di\  an  ». 

Ainsi  en  va-t-il  de  Tecriture  comme  de  toute  empreinte  du  corps :  son  espace 
est  la  scene  d"«  un  long  combat  ».  C"est  deja  I'ecriture  du  coips  qui  se  re\elait  au 
grand  Jour  comme  autant  de  mains  et  de  pieds  laissant  leur  trace.  Tecriture  ne 
s'inscrivant  plus  noir  sur  blanc,  mais  rouge  sur  blanc  comme  le  sang  qui.  coulant  «  a 
Fextremite  du  couteau  ».  «  commenc[e]  la  page^^"  ».  Ecriture  rouge  sur  blanc  qui.  si 
elle  est  ecriture.  et  I 'on  ne  pent  en  doiiter.  est  d'autant  plus  violente  qu'elle  est  illisible. 
A  croire  que  Paquita  n"etait  ni  Tamante  de  Tune  ni  la  \ierge  qui  se  donne  a  Tautre.  ni 
reve  ni  coips.  mais  bel  et  bien  le  decor  du  crime  qui  de\ait  se  jouer  -  de-coips.  comme 
un  corps  detruit.  defait.  dechire.  mille  morceaux  de  corps,  pour  que  s'ecri\e  enfm. 
rouge  sur  blanc.  le  jeu  de  la  difference  sexuelle. 


Le  voila  done  le  coup  de  style.  En  un  battement.  la  plume  de  Balzac  est  celle 
qui  biffe  et  rature.  Le  corps  opere  ainsi  son  complet  de-voilement  -  ou  son  complet 
effacement.  «  Des  lambeaux  entiers  de  la  tenture  cannelee  etaient  arraches  »  [FY. 
287).  peut-on  lire.  Parce  qu"elle  a  \oulu  i'entortiller.  parce  qu"elle  a  \oulu  \oiler  au 
lieu  de  devoiler.  le  voile  est  perce.  dechire.  arrache.  Lambeaux  de  tenture  ou  lambeaux 
de  peau.  membrane  ou  h\men.  c"est  cette  dechirure  du  tissu  qui  est  la  marque  de  la 
violence  et  du  desir  criminel  :  «  c'est  Thymen  que  le  desir  reve  de  percer.  de  crever 
dans  une  violence  qui  est  (a  la  fois  ou  entre)  Tamour  et  le  meurtre''^'"  ».  Le  corps 
marque  de  son  sang  et  donne  la  clef  de  la  mysterieuse  charade  -  ou  plutot.  tout  en 
semblant  la  livrer.  en  refuse  faeces  tant  le  coips.  dans  ses  dechirements.  apparait  a  la 
limite  de  la  lisibilite.  visible  uniquement  en  ses  morceaux  :  «  Ses  pieds  nus  etaient 
marques  le  long  du  dossier  du  divan,  sur  lequel  elle  avait  sans  doute  couru.  Son  coips. 
dechiqueie  a  coups  de  poignards  par  son  bouiTeau.  disait  a\ec  quel  achamement  elle 
avait  dispute  une  vie  qu'Henri  lui  rendait  si  chere.  »  {FY.  288)  Ce  corps  -  maintenant 
dechiquete  -  a  qui  la  vie  etait  si  chere.  devient  chair.  Lambeaux  de  chair,  done, 
frenetiquement  arraches.  dechiquetes.  haches  et  baignant  dans  un  exces  de  sang  - 
coups  de  hache  ou  de  couteau  qui  marquent  le  coips.  fetre  de  chair,  de  sa  couleur.  le 
dessinent  et  achevent  ainsi  de  le  soumettre  au  malefice  de  la  lettre  infemale  -  lettre  qui 
hache  et  arrache.  lettre  H  -  celle-la  meme  qui  commence  le  prenom  de  Henri... 

C"est  tout  un  art  que  de  sa\oir  lamer  le  blanc.  La  petite  paquerette  a  ete  ra\  ie  a 
mort  au  contact  de  la  lame  froide  -  Paquita  enrobee  de  rouge  de\  lent  une  tleur  en 
sang.  Contact  du  corps  a  1  "ecriture.  consequence  du  coips  dechire  :  la  parol  de  la  grotte 
secrete  a  garde  le  contact  des  mains.  Le  corps  humain  s'est  laisse  prendre  au  coup  de 
couteau  comme  au  coup  de  pinceau  et  laisse  a  jamais  son  empreinte  sur  la  parol  dans 
un  «  afjlux  de  sang^^'^ .  »  Parol  de  boudoir  ou  de  grotte  cou\erte  d "enipreintes  qui.  a 
fimage  des  grottes  prehistoriques.  font,  ecrit  Quignard.  figure  de  livre^^\ 
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9. 

C'est  cet  «  afflux  de  sang  »  qui  etablira  le  contact''''^'  entre  le  frere  et  la  soeur  a 
tia\eis  la  «  continuite  liquide  et  entrainante  »  du  sang  de  Paquita  : 

«  Pour  le  sang  que  tu  lui  as  donne,  tu  me  dois  tout  le  tien  !  [...]  La  marquise 
\oulut  s'aller  Jeter  sur  le  divan,  accablee  par  un  desespoir  qui  lui  otait  la  voix.  et  ce 
niou\ement  lui  pemiis  alors  de  voir  Henri  de  Marsay.  [...]  lis  purent  ainsi  se 
contempler  tous  deux  face  a  face.  Une  surprise  horrible  leur  fit  couler  a  tous  deux  un 
sang  glace  dans  les  \eines  » (FY.  289). 

Paquita  a  jete  le  pont  d"un  recit.  a  ouvert  le  passage  du  deux  en  un.  Le  H  a 
rendu  un  son  \  ide  oil  tous  deux,  le  frere  et  la  soeur.  s'echolalisent. 

La  barre  du  H  est  tombee  -  conime  si  Balzac  avait  voulu  nous  faire  le  coup  de 
la  guillotine  -  et  c'est  le  meme  sang  qui  coule  maintenant  entre  ces  deux  corps  qui  se 
reconnaissent  la  meme  identite.  comme  deux  colonnes  de  sang  paralleles  se  faisant 
face.  1  rouge  -  sang  du  crime  au  desir  sexuel.  «  l"l  mene''^^"  ».  personnages  menes  par 
la  lettre  qui  tous  les  unit.  L'ecriture  balzaciemie  a  laisse  venir  la  confusion  sur  la  page 
blanche  que  la  lettre  a  frappe  de  deuil.  Helene  Cixous  Pavait  bien  ecrit  que  «  le  titre 
que  Balzac  n"a  pas  donne  a  son  recit  [intitule  La  Diuhesse  de  Langeais]  est :  AV 
loiichez  pas  a  la  luiclw.  Parce  qu'a  la  fin  il  ne  sa\ait  plus  qui  etait  la  hache  ».  Et  de 
continuer :  «  Nous  commen9ons  a  raconter  une  histoire  pour  prendre  le  coup,  mais  a  la 
\'\n.  pendant  que  nous  ecrivons  la  hache  a  toume.  Ce  n'est  pas  notre  faute.  ni  a  elle.  ni 
a  lui.  II  y  a  la  hache.  L'heure^''^'".  »  Oui.  il  y  a  la  hache  qui  fait  couler  un  sang  glacr. 
un  sang  de  mort.  Ni  Margarita,  ni  de  Marsay.  ne  savent  desormais  qui  ils  sont.  qui  ils 
ont  aime.  qui  elle  a  aime. 

10. 

Etrangete  du  coips  feminin  \oilant  et  de-voilant.  et  qui.  a  la  lettre.  disparait : 
«  parole  ecrite.  parole  morte.  parole  de  I'oubli^^'^  ».  ecrit  Blanchot.  Annulation  du 
corps  dont  on  pouiTait  dire  qu'il  ne  reste  qu'une  «  fantaisie  »  manuelle  ou.  pour 
reprendre  encore  les  termes  de  Quignard.  «  une  langue  egorgee''^^  ».  Une  «  fantaisie  » 
s'est  inter-posee  sur  la  scene,  une  fantaisie  ob-scene.  ou  une  chimere  qui  donne  a  lire 
sa  scene  :  corps  qui  dexient  notre  spectacle  et  qui  ne  dcmande  pas  mieux  que  de  se 
poser «  comnie  le  monstre  de  la  fresque  »  {F)\  238). 

Balzac  nous  avait  mis  en  garde,  qui  ecri\ait  que  « toutes  les  oeuvres 
intellectuelles  ou  physiques  sont  signees  par  une  marque  de  destruction  »  {F)\  278). 
l.e  coij)s  de  Paquita.  le  corps  reel  de  la  femme.  etait  ainsi  li'avance  voue  a  etre 
annihile  s\niboliquement.  comnie  toute  aeu\re  physique  qui,  a  I'image  de  Loeuvre 
intellectuelle.  «  s'edifie  au-dessus  d"un  abyme  qui  toujours  menace  de  Lengloutir^^'"  » 
mais  dont  pourtant  il  reste  toujours.  inscrite  a  jamais  sur  la  parol  de  la  grotte.  une 
cmpreinte  dc  main,  comme  une  «  tache  indelebilc^^^"  ». 

Notes 


'  Voir  a  ce  sujel  la  remart|ue  de  Nicole  Mo/cl  bin  le  peisoiinage  de  Raphael  dans  la  Peau  de  Chagrin  qui 
"ne  signe  le  conlral  i/ii  o  coiulirion  c/ii  il  ne  soil  pus  /nil  mention  de  ce  nam",  p.  15  ;  el  «  la  llction 
lonianesque  est  un  liipot  inal  tame  dans  lequel  il  est  dangereu.\  [...]  de  penetier  a\cc  iin  cluipenii  signe. 
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parce  qn'on  \   joue  son  propie  cccur  ».  I^al/ac  an  pluriel.  (Paris:  H.r.F..   19^)0).     p.  21.  C'est  iiioi  qui 

soulignc. 

"  Preface  a  La  Peau  de  Chagrin.  Bihliotheqiie  de  la  Pleiade.  Ldition  Castex.  (Paris :  Gallimard.  l')79).  \ol. 

X.  p.  49. 

'"  Epigraplie  a  la  Plnsiologie  dii  manage.  (Paris  :  Edition  de  Fume.  1 829). 

"  Deieiize.  Gilles.  Proust  et  les  signes.  (Paris:  P.l'.F..  1964).  p.  10. 

^  C"est  moi  qui  souligne. 

"  Toutes  les  citations  du  texte  La  Fiile  aux  veux  dor  sent  domiees  selon  la  pagination  de  [edition 

Flaniiiiarion  :  Paris.  1988.  On  se  contentera  d'indiquer  les  pages  citees  entre  parentheses,  ici  p.  280. 

precedees  des  lettres  FY. 

"'  A  ce  sujet.  voir  la  note  de  notre  edition  concemant  "cette  \  ariele  Feminine  que  les  Romains  appelaient 

fiiha.flaya.  la  femine  de  feu"  :  dans  le  manuscrit.  en  efTet.  on  pent  lire  :  "M.M  de  Cobentzell  ont  nomme  la 

femme  fauve".  II  semble  que  R.  Fortassier  \  ait  reconnu  les  auteurs  dun  recueil  de  nou\elles  intitule 

Mariialeiiieni  pailant  oil  Fon  pourrait  lire  une  longue  description  de  la  femnie-fauve  dont  Balzac  se  serait 

inspire  :  «  Je  suis  fauve  !  disait  la  dame  romainc  en  ou\rant  pour  le  jcune  patricien  [...]  le  \oile  imsterieux 

du  g}iiecee :  -  ce  nom  de  fau\ e  lui  \ ient  du  leger  du\ et  blond  aux  reflets  argentcs  dont  se  cou\ rent 

prematurement  sa  Jeune  poitrine.  son  cou.  ses  bras  et  jusqu'a  ses  joues  ».  p.  334. 

""  Bal/ac  a\ait  en  effet  songe  a  intituler  sa  nouxelle  La  Fille  ciiix yciix  rouges,  note  de  Fedition  GF.  p.  329  : 

ou  encore  La  Feninie  mix  yeiix  rouges.  «  Postface  »  de  Ferragus.  Bibliotheque  de  Fa  Pleiade.  Edition 

Castex.  (Paris  :  Gallimard.  1977).  vol.  \'.  p.  904. 

Dans  son  article  Langage  Bolzacien  :  spleinleiir  ef  inisere  de  la  representaiioii.  Martin  Kane  fait  une 
remarque  relative  au  "mot  d'ordre"  qui  coiifirme  ce  que  je  \iens  desquisser  ici:  ".Mcme  a\ant  d"a\oir 
accepte  le  contrat  fatal.  Castanier.  le  caissier  de  Paris  doit  «  ecrire  le  mot  d'ordre  »  pour  penetrer  dans  sa 
caisse  f...]  (Melmoth  reconcilie.  X)  Get  homnie  se  trou\era  aux  limites  meme  de  la  creatixile  ;  ce  qui  sera 
requis  ne  sera  plus  la  lecture,  mais  I'ecriture  ».  in  Balzac.  L"in\ention  du  roman.  Colloque  de  Cerisy. 
(Paris  :  Belfond.  1982).  p.  290. 
"^  Ibid.,  p.  260. 
^'  Je  souligne. 

^'  Beguin.  Balzac  iu  et  relu.  (Paris  :  Editions  du  Seuii.  1965 ).  Preface  de  G.  Picon,  p.  11. 
^"  Voir  a  ce  sujet :  <<  par  ces  \eu\  d'or  j'ai  bien  en\ie  de  donnir  ».  Fa  Fille  aux  \eux  dor,  p.  271. 
^'  Alain.  A\ec  Balzac.  (Paris  :  Gallimard.  1937).  p.  11.  et  aussi  :  «  qu'est-ce  que  ///t'?  C"est  siiivre  les 
signes.  non  sans  explorer  dabord  la  masse  en  reserve.  c"est-a-dire  la  page  ».  p.  13.  Je  soulignc. 
''^  Conune  le  fait  remarquer  Derrida  dans  La  Dissemination.  «  comme  le  blanc  est  la  totalits;  pohsemique 
des  blancs/;/»5  le  lieu  de  Fecriture  (h>men.  espacemem.  etc.).  oil  se  produit  cette  totalite.  ce  plus  aura,  par 
exemple.  dans  le  blanc  de  la  page  ou  de  la  marge,  un  de  ces  rcpresentant  sans  represente.  ».  (Paris  :  Seuil. 
1972).  p.  308 

^"  Derrida.  Jacques.  Parages.  (Paris  :  Galilee.  1986).  Derrida  ecrit  aussi  :  «  C'est  pour  le  parler  de  la  \enue, 
de  ce  qui  ani\e  ou  narri\e  pas  que  je  t"ai  appele.  uniquement.  Je  ne  pou\ais  mentretenir  de  la  \enue  a\ant 
de  dire,  viens.  a  toi.  Mais  aurai-Je  pu  dire,  a  toi.  v/t'y?5.  sans  sa\oir.  sans  a\oir.  sans  \oir  d"a\ance  ce  que 
«  \enir  »  \eut  dire  '.'  [...|  Viens  n"cst  pas  une  modification  de  vcnir  ».  p.  25 
^'"  Je  souligne. 

""'  Kanes.  Martin.  Langage  halzacien:  splendeur  et  misere  de  la  representation,  in  Balzac.  l"in\ention  du 
roman.  p.  290.  Je  souligne.  II  faudrait  pouxoir  noter  la  constante  reference  que  fait  Balzac  a  la  hache  dans 
certain  de  ses  ronians.  notamment  dans  La  Cousine  Bette:  «  Elle  ne  conce\ait  le  sacrifice  a  faiie  a  son  idole 
qu"apres  >  a\oir  ecrit  sa  puissance  d  coup  de  hache  ».  p.  119  ou  encore  :  «  Mine  Morneffe  eiaii  la  hache. 
Lisbeth  etait  la  main  qui  la  manie  ».  Bibliotheque  de  la  Pleiade.  Edition  Castex.  (Paris :  Gallimard.  1977). 
vol.  VII.  p.201 

^^  Cixous.  llelene.  L'.^nge  au  secret.  (Paris :  Des  Femmes.  1991 ).  p.  37.  .le  souligne. 
""^  Ce  qui  est  la  these  defendue  par  Nicole  Mozet  dans  Balzac  au  pluriel.  op.  cit. 
^  Denida.  Jacques.  La  Dissemination  op.  cit..  p.  309. 
™'  Quignard.  Pascal.  Petits  1  raites  I.  (Paris  :  Maeght  Editeur.  1990).  p.  334. 
^''"'  Derrida.  Jacques.  La  Dissemination,  p.  262. 

^^'  Richard.  Jean-Pierre.  EUides  sur  le  romantisme.  (Paris  :  Editions  du  Seuil.  1970)  p.  87.  Je  souligne. 
^"'^  "Or.  ce  qui  fut  gra\  e  sur  la  pierre.  certains  \  ieux  lessons  de  ceramique.  des  parois  de  murs  ou  de  statues, 
la  mosaique  longtemps  translucide.  peu  a  peu  transparente  d'un  \  itrail.  de  \  ieilles  tapisseries  aussi.  certains 
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\oliimcs  iiicmc  -  si  pen  maniables  qu'ils  hisscnt  -  nc  hircnt-ils  pas  paifois  cxaclemcnt  dcs  ii\ics'  ?  ».  in 

Pclits  Trailcs  I.  Pascal  Qiiignard.  op.  cil..  p.  3 15. 

^^  '  Pour  Shoshana  Felmaii.  dans  son  li\re  What  does  a  woman  want?  :  reading  and  se\iial  diU'erence. 

(Ballimore  :  John  Hopkins  UP.  199.3)  le  coips  de  Paquita  nc  scrl  que  de  rc\claleur  a  1  "amour  que  le  frere  et 

la  sccur  se  \ouenl.  I  lie  ne  serail  done  quune  "  leninie-ecran"'  qui  ser\irait  de  poiiil  de  "contacl"  a  Tamour 

inccstueux.  pp.  41-67. 

"'"  Dcrrida.  Jacques.  La  Dissciiiinalion.  p.  280. 

^^""  Cixous.  Helenc.  Respiration  de  la  hache.  in  Coiuieiewps  1.  Hi\er  95:   104-111.  Notons  iei  que 

I'edition  originale  de  la  Duchesse  de  lanaeais  a  paru  sous  le  titre  Ne  touche/  pas  la  hache  en  1834  en 

reference  a  une  anecdote  qui  figure  dans  le  ronian  :  ■<  I."une  des  choses  qui  ni"ont  le  plus  frappe  dans  ce 

\i)>age  |...)  est  la  phrase  que  prononce  le  gardien  de  Westminster  en  \ous  montrant  la  hache  a\ec  laquelle 

un  hommc  masque  trancha.  dit-on.  la  tete  de  Charles  premier  en  memoire  du  roi  qui  les  dit  a  un  curieux.  - 

Que  dit-il  ?  dcmanda  Mnic  de  Scriz).  -  Ne  (uiiche:  pas  a  la  lunlie.  repondit  Montri\eau  dun  son  de  \oix 

oil  il  y  avait  dc  la  menace  ».  in  la  Duchesse  de  l.angeais.  Bihiiotheque  de  la  Pleiade.  Fdition  Caslex. 

(Paris  :  Gallimard.  1977).  vol.  \'I!.  p.989.  Voir  aussi  les  notes  de  cette  edition,  pp.1472-1505. 

^^'^  Blanchot.  Maurice  la  Bete  de  l.ascaut.  (Montpellier :  Fata  Morgana.  1982).  op  dr..  p.  9 

''^^  (,)uignard.  Pascal.  Pelits  traites  1.  op.  dr..  p.  537. 

''^'  Uallcnbach.  La  Canne  de  Balzac.  (Paris  :  Jose  Coili.  19^6).  p.  164. 

'""^"  Qiiignard.  Pascal.  Petits  I  raites  I.  op  dr..  p.  334. 
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Le  bijou  dans  Poeuvre  de  Baudelaire  :  une  mutilation 
symbolique 


Laura  Pondea 

Gnuhiale  student  in  the  Department  of  French.  Ohio  State  iniversity. 

Dans  rimaginaire  des  artistes  et  des  auteurs  de  la  deuxieme  moitie  dii  XIXe 
siecle.  la  femme  est  Tiniage  du  peche.  elle  porte  la  moil  en  elle  et  devient  inseparable  de 
r intuition  du  neant.  Une  vraie  peur  de  la  sexualite  de  la  femme  se  fait  ressentie  et  elle  est 
evidente  dans  les  representations  litteraires.  medicales  et  artistiques  de  Tepoque  dont  la 
vaste  majorite  reduisent  la  temme  a  son  aspect  physique  :  tout  son  etre  est  coinpris  dans 
son  sexe.  Dans  son  Dictionnaire  erolique  mocierne  (1864).  Alfred  DeKau  parle  de  ces 
"chiens  enrages  d'amour  qui  sont  les  femmes"  (68)  et  des  methodes  pour  les  rendre 
"moins  sauvages"  (25)  car  la  femme  est  un  "champ"  que  Dieu  'a  condamne  I'homme  a 
labourer  et  a  ensemmencer.  ce  a  quoi  il  ne  manque  pas"  (88).  Virey.  dans  son  article  du 
Dictionnaire  des  sciences  medicales  (1812-1825)  montre  que  les  besoins  sexuels  de  la 
femme  sont  plus  developees  que  les  besoins  sexuels  de  Thomme  parce  qu'elle  'soutient 
plus  d"assauts  que  Thomme  ne  pent  foumir".  La  Femme  (1859)  de  Jules  Michelet  offre 
un  \eritable  "mode  d"emploi"  de  cette  creature  supertlcielle  et  dangereuse  dont  il  faut 
reduire  la  sexualite  a  la  maternite  par  le  marriage. 

Baudelaire  s"inscrit  dans  la  meme  lignee  :  "La  femme  est  le  contraire  du  dandy. 
Done  elle  doit  faire  horreur.  La  femme  a  faim  et  elle  veut  manger.  Soif  et  elle  \eut  boire. 
[...]  Le  beau  merite  !  La  femme  est  natiirelle.  c"est-a-dire  abominable"  (Mon  cwur  mis  a 
nil.  677).  elle  est  "reine  des  peches"  et  '\\\  animal"  (XXV.  28)  et  les  representations  qu"il 
en  fait  dans  La  charogne  et  dans  Les  Metamorphoses  du  I'ampire  montrent  une  creature 
terrifiante.  Pourtant,  il  faut  comprendre  que  Baudelaire  deteste  la  femme  charnelle  :  elle 
peut  devenir  attirante  et  desirable  en  se  parant.  en  otant  a  son  coips  ce  qu"il  a  de  naturel  et 
de  repoussant.  Ce  n"est  qu"en  I'eloignant  de  son  essence  naturelle  que"elle  peut  etre 
idolatree  et  peut  produire  une  surexcitation  des  sens. 

Si  Baudelaire  refuse  done  la  "naturalite"  de  la  femme.  ce  refus  s"accompagne 
d"une  exaltation  complementaire  de  la  toilette  feminine: 

La  femme... est  surtout  une  harmonic  generalc.dans  les  mouselines.  les 

gazes,      les      vastes      et      chato>antes      nuees      d"etoffe      dont      elle 

s"enveloppe...dans  le  metal  et  le  mineral  qui  serpentent  autour  de  ses  bras 

et  de  son  cou.  qui  ajoutent  leurs  etincelles  au  feu  de  ses  regards  ou  qui 

jasent  doucement  a  ses  oreilles...Quel  est  Lhomme  qui...n"a  pas  joui.  de 

la  maniere  la  plus  desinteressee.  d"une  toilette  sa\amment  composee  ?  {Le 

peinire  de  la  vie  moderne  :  La  femme.  714) 

Un   element   imporatant  dans  ce  que   Lauteur  appelle   "Lessai   permanent  et 

successif  de  reformation  de  la  nature"  (1148)  est  le  bijou.  Une  analyse  attentive  et 

chronologique  de  Loeuvre  de  Baudelaire  met  en  evidence  un  passage  de  la  femme-aux- 

hijoux  a  ce  que  Ton  pourrait  appeler  la  femme-bijou.  terme  qui  designe  une  sorte 

d"osmose  entre  ces  deux  elements.   Je  vais  essayer  de  montrer.  premierement.  comment 

le  bijou  transforme  la  femme  qui  le  porte  en  declenchant  un  processus  de  mineralisation 
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de  son  corps  et.  deuxiemement.  la  maniere  dont  la  femme  transforme  le  bijou  en  acti\  ant 
les  synesthesies.  Finalement.  je  vais  proposer  de  regarder  les  bijoux  dans  Toeuvre  de 
Baudelaire  comme  materialisation  d"une  coupure.  d"une  mutilation  qu"il  intlige  a  la 
femme  atln  de  \oiler  et  meme  diminuer  sa  'naturalite". 

Mais  quelle  est  I'importance  et  la  signification  esthetique  du  bijou  au  XlXe 
siecle?  On  sait  que  I'Eglise  condamnait  rartifice  a  cause  de  son  iibri.s  -tentation 
pecheresse  d'ameliorer  Toeuvre  du  Createur.  demesure  -  et  Saint-Pierre  recommandait  a 
la  femme  comme  seule  parure  la  beaute  de  son  ame.  Pourtant.  la  fascination  qu"exercent 
les  bijoux  s'est  toujours  averee  plus  forte  que  cet  interdit. 

La  bijouterie  du  Second  Empire  connait  une  periode  d"eclectisme  qui  exploite  et 
concilie  plusieurs  sources  d"inspiration  -  le  Moyen  Age,  la  Renaissance.  Texotisme.  la 
bijouterie  allemande  et  le  courant  romantique  -  sources  a  partir  desquelles  se  developpe 
un  style  pailiculier :  bijoux  massifs,  decores  de  grandes  pieiTCs  precieuses  et  parfois  de 
figures  historiques.  nnthologiques  ou  appartenant  a  la  litterature  romantique.  I.es  trois 
mots-cle  pour  les  bijoux  de  cette  epoque  sont :  massifs,  colores.  sonores.  lis  forment  un 
appareil  scintillant  et  \  ibrant. 

Baudelaire  a  fait  sienne  la  le9on  des  pamassiens  :  le  bijou  transforme  la  femme  de 
meme  que  la  pierre  precieuse  brute  est  transformee  par  son  integration  au  bijou.  Dans  son 
oeu\re.  le  bijou  n"est  plus  un  simple  element  de  surface,  une  addition  ephemere.  mais  il 
entre  en  symbiose  a\ec  le  corps,  il  s"y  incruste.  Le  passage  de  la  femme-aux-bijoux  a  la 
femme-bijou  est  de  nature  \iolente.  il  implique  la  fusion  du  sadisme  et  de  Perotisme. 

La  fcmme-au\-bijoux  implique  une  relation  meton\mique  entre  la  femme  et  sa 
parure.  tandis  que  la  femme-bijou  est  construite  sur  une  relation  s\necdotique  entre  les 
deux  elements.  Parler  d"une  relation  metonymique  entre  la  femme  et  le  bijou  ne  pose 
aucun  probleme.  La  metonymie  est  un  trope  par  lequel  un  terme  se  substitue  a  un  autre  en 
raison  d"un  rapport  de  contiguite.  de  coexistence,  les  deux  termes  etant  pourtant 
independents  et  separables  a  tout  moment  :  dans  le  cas  de  la  femme-aux-bijoux.  le  bijou 
evoque  la  femme.  mais  peut  etre  separe  d'elle  en  tout  moment  sans  entrainer  des 
modifications  dans  Limage  de  celle-ci.  La  femme-aux-bijoux  constitue  un  motif  litteraire 
recurrent  dans  LceuNre  des  Pamassiens  (Theophile  Gautier.  notammcnt)  et  elle  devient  le 
theme  central  de  quelques  peintures  de  Gustave  Moreau  et  d' Olymjyia  d'Edouard  Manet. 

Mais  dans  quelle  mesure  est-il  justifle  de  parler  d'une  relation  synecdotique  entre 
la  femme  et  le  bijou?  La  synecdoque  substitue  un  terme  a  un  autre  sur  le  fondement  d"un 
rapport  d"inclusion.  d"englobement  et  les  deux  termes  sont  depedents.  il  y  a  un  lien  de 
necessite  qui  les  unit.  Comment  la  femme  pourrait-elle  engloher  le  bijou  ? 

Dans  son  Innige  Jii  corps.  Paul  Schilder  -  psychanaliste  autrichien  contemporain 
de  Freud  -  montre  que  tout  artifice  de  vetement.  tout  omement  est  interiorise  et 
parfaitement  integre  par  Letre  humain.  Si.  par  exemple.  une  femme  porte  une  plume  a 
son  chapeau.  le  corps  de  cette  femme  \a  se  prolonger  jusqu'a  Lextremite  de  la  plume  et 
la  femme  va  automatiquement  adopter  des  gestes  et  des  attitudes  qui  correspondent  a 
cette  nou\elle  dimension  oil  s'inscrit  desomiais  son  corps  (155).  De  meme.  dans  Loeuvre 
baudelairienne.  la  femme  fait  osmose  a\ec  Ic  bijou  car  on  assiste  a  un  echange  mutuel  de 
\aleurs  entre  les  deux  elements,  echange  qui  institue  un  rapport  de  dcpendance  et  de 
similarite  :  tout  ce  qui  ome  la  femme  et  met  en  evidence  sa  beaute  fait  partie  d"elle- 
meme  et.  par  Ladjonction  de  Lartiflce.  le  coips  s'amplifle  et  se  transfigure. 
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Le  bijou  declenche  iin  processus  de  mineralisation  du  coi-ps  de  la  fenime  Les 
yeux  sont  les  premiers  a  subir  la  contamination,  ils  'sont  faits  des  mineraux  charmants" 
(Avec  ses  vt'/t'/;/t'/7/.v).  Jettent  "des  feux  diamantes"  (Le  flambeau  vivant)  et  on  peut  parler 
d"une  vraie  mineralite  du  regard.  Dans  Le  Serpent  qui  clause  Baudelaire  ecrit: 

Tes  yeux.  ou  rien  ne  se  revele 
De  doux  ni  d"amer. 

Sont  deux  bijoux  froids  ou  se  niele 
L"or  avec  le  fer. 
Meme  les  secretions  des  yeux  -  les  larmes  -  se  mineralisent  :  ainsi  Baudelaire 
parle-t-il  "des  perles  que  versent  tes  yeux"  (Madrigal  Iriste).  Le  regard  du  poete  s'arrete 
sur  ie  frais  email"  de  la  bouche  (La  lune  offensee).  pour  se  concentrer  finalement  sur  la 
peau.  Celle-ci  revolt  des  reflets  metalliques :  le  ventre  est  "bistre  conune  la  peau  d"un 
bronze'  (Les  Proniesses  d'un  visage),  la  femme  a  un  'flanc  d"ebene'  (Seel  nan  saliata)  et 
le  poete  admire  ie  granit  de  sa  peau"  (Allegorie).  Le  coips  finit  par  devenir  un  paysage 
mineral :  'ton  beau  corps  poli  comme  le  cuivre"  (Le  Lethe). 

Afin  d'etre  totale.  cette  mineralisation  doit  affecter  aussi  les  organes  sexuels  de  la 
femme  car  les  orifices  coiporels.  marquant  la  rencontre  entre  le  dedans  et  le  dehors, 
rintime  et  le  public,  sont  censes  etre  les  parties  les  plus  "sauxages"  du  corps.  Dans  Les 
promesse  d'un  visage  Baudelaire  ecrit  :  "  Tu  trou\eras  au  bout  de  deux  beaux  seins  bien 
lourds  /  Deux  larges  medailles  de  bronze"  et  dans  Lola  de  Valence  : 

Entre  tant  de  beautes  que  partout  on  peut  \  oir. 

Je  comprends  bien.  amis,  que  le  desir  balance; 

Mais  on  voit  scintiller  en  Lola  de  Valence 

Le  charme  inattendu  d'un  bijou  rose  et  noir. 
Meme  la  che\elure.  adoree  car  secretion  minerale  du  coips.  doit  etre  paree  de  bijoux  : 
"Longtemps!  toujours!  dans  ta  criniere  lourde  /  Semera  le  rubis.  la  perle  et  le  saphir.  / 
Afin  qu'a  mon  desir  tu  ne  sois  jamais  sourde  !"  (La  Chevelwe)  et  le  poete  s"extasie 
devant  "La  tete.  avec  I'amas  de  sa  criniere  sombre  /  Et  ses  bijoux  precieux"  (I'ne 
mar  lyre). 

Ce  n'est  pas  done  la  chair  nue  de  la  femme  qui  attire  le  poete  et  revocation 
erotique  s'appuie  sur  la  ligne  de  contact  entre  le  corps  \etu  et  denude,  entre  le  bijou  et  la 
peau.  Boucles  d"oreilles.  bracelets,  cercles  sur  la  chexille.  colliers,  ceintures.  feiTonieres. 
tous  ces  bijoux  renferment  la  femme  dans  un  labyrinthe  a  forme  concentrique  qui 
engendre  le  desir.  qui  renfemie  et  transfigure  le  monstre  naturel.  la  "creature  abominable" 
qu"est  la  femme.  II  faut  emprisonner  celle-ci.  Limmobiliser  dans  son  corps. 

La  femme  ainsi  obtenue  perd  ses  attaches  avec  le  naturel  et  peut  etre  placee  dans 
le  paysage  que  Baudelaire  construit  dans  son  Reve  parisien  :  "Lenivrante  monotonie  /  de 
metal,  du  marbre  et  de  Teau".  "rideaux  de  cristal".  "glaces  eblouies".  "gouffres  de 
diamant".  "tunnel  de  pieireries".  Elle  est  digne  de  regner  dans  la  version  ideale  de  la 
Chambre  Double  ou  bien  dans  "un  vrai  pays  de  Cocagne  .  te  dis-je.  oil  tout  est  riche, 
propre  et  luisant... comme  une  splendide  orfevrerie.  comme  une  bijouterie  bariolee" 
(L  'Invitation  au  voyage)  car  "Oil  tout  n"est  qu'or.  acier.  lumiere  et  diamants.  /  Resplendit 
a  jamais,  conune  un  astre  inutile.  /  La  froide  majeste  de  la  femme  sterile"  (XXVII).  Une 
femme-bijou  dans  un  monde-bijou. 
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Si  les  bijoux  accomplissent  une  metamoq>hose  de  la  femme.  le  corps  de  la  femme 
transfornie  a  son  tour  les  bijoux  par  le  mouvement.  Teclat  el  la  chaleur  qu"il  leur  imprime 
et  qui  engendrent  des  synesthesies.  Dans  Les  Bijoux.  Baudelaire  ecrit: 
Quand  il  jette  en  dansant  son  bruit  vif  et  moqueur 

Ce  monde  rayonnant  de  metal  et  de  pieiTe  J 

Me  ra\it  en  extase.  et  j'aime  a  la  fureur  1 

Les  choses  oil  les  sons  se  melent  a  la  lumiere. 

Les  bijoux  rendent  done  le  corps  plus  sensuel.  ils  eveillent  les  sens :  Touie.  car  ils 
sont  "sonores"  el  font  un  bruit  "Nif  et  moqueur":  la  \ue.  en  tant  que  "monde  rayonnant":  le 
toucher,  par  leur  material ile. 

L"incrustation  du  bijou  dans  le  corps  de  la  temme  baudelairienne  se  fait  selon  une 
logique  a  part.  Dans  son  S/Z,  Barthes  observe  qu"afm  de  decrire  une  femme.  un  auteur 
recourt  a  un  morcellement.  a  une  destructuration  de  son  image,  de  sorte  que  le  corps  de 
celle-ci  se  presente  sous  la  forme  "d'une  division.  d"une  dissemination  d'objets  partiels: 
une  jambe.  un  sein.  une  epaule.  un  cou.  des  mains"  (1 16).  Ne  pouvant  pas  etre  globale,  la 
description  est  necessairement  progressive  :  le  corps  est  fragmente.  son  image  est 
dechiree.  decoupee  et  cela  pemiet  Lapparition  d"une  multiplicite  de  details. 

Le  corps  de  la  femme  est  naturel.  done  chaotique.  c"est  pourquoi  Tapproche  de 
fragment  en  fragment  permet  une  meilleure  maitrise.  Le  paradoxe  est  qu"au  fur  et  a 
mesure  que  le  poete  procede  a  une  fragmentation  du  corps,  les  representations  d"un 
fragment  se  multiplient  et  il  risque  de  perdre  le  controle  de  ces  images  qui  se  proliferent. 
C'est  pour  cette  raison  que  Baudelaire  cherche  un  point  d"ancrage.  une  ligne  de 
demarcation  a  Taide  de  laquelle  le  corps  de  la  femme  puisse  etre  fragmente  et  ensuite 
reconstruit.  Cette  ligne  de  demarcation,  il  la  trouve  dans  le  bijou  qui  devient  ainsi  un 
element  essentiel  dans  la  de-  /  re  -  composition  du  coips.  Le  bijou  serait  done  la 
materialisation  d'une  coupure.  d"une  certaine  mutilation  que  le  poete  inflige  au  corps  de 
la  temme  par  la  mise  en  tieuvre  de  cet  artifice. 

A  Laide  du  bijou.  Baudelaire  incise  et  puis  re-modele  le  corps  pour  en  obtenir 
une  image  ideale  :  la  parure  se  sonde  ainsi  au  corps  et  fonctionne  comme  aimant  \  isuel 
qui  piege  le  regard,  comme  cataKseur  du  desir  sexuel.  car  il  dirige  le  desir  \ers  un  point 
precis  et  lui  pemiet  de  se  cristalliser.  Les  bijoux  sont  un  melange  de  pou\oir  et 
d"erotisme.  Ils  semblent  s"imprimer  dans  la  peau.  ils  sont  absorbes  dans  le  coips.  ils  font 
corps  avec  la  chair. 

Ainsi  le  bijou  devienl-il  I'equixalent  de  la  scarification,  procede  d'esthetisation 
dans  les  societes  africaines.  Pourtant.  il  s"agit  pour  Baudelaire  d"operer  une  scarification 
a  l"etat  latent  car.  comme  La  tres  bien  montre  Sartre,  meme  s"il  y  a  une  "violence 
hvperbolique  dans  la  conception"  de  tout  projet  baudelairien.  le  poete  finit  toujours  par  se 
"detourner  de  son  acte"  a  cause  de  la  "lucidite  [qui]  re\ient"  (42).  Le  bijou  acquiert  les 
\aleurs  et  les  fonctions  de  la  scarification  parce  que  le  poete  axorte  son  geste  mutilateur 
a\ant  darriver  a  son  accomplissement. 

Le  bijou,  de  meme  que  la  scarification,  fonctionne  comme  une  inscription  sur  le 
corps.  c"est  la  ligne  qui  de-marque,  qui  distancie  Letre  humain  de  son  cote  naturel.  Le 
corps  transfigure  de  la  femme  devient  "un  prisme  chatoyant  aux  multiples 
facettes"( Baudelaire.  62).  il  est  pour  le  poete  un  texte  qui  "parle".  Pour  Baudelaire,  la 
chair  a  Tetat  brut  est  intolerable  et  meme  menav'ante.  Elle  doit  etre  transformee.  couverte 
dc  signes  atln  qu"elle  se  "divinise"  (Eloge  du  imujui/hige).  L"etymologie  du  mot  "style" 
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est  ici  particulierement  revelatrice  :  "stilet".  c"est-a-dire  coupLiie.  incision,  mais  aussi 
"stilus",  rinstrument  d'ecriture  . 

Dans  roeuvre  baudelairienne  il  y  a  de  nonibreuses  images  de  mutilations,  de 
coupures.  d'incisions  et  d"instiuments  qui  les  produisent.  Afm  de  punir  la  chair  tiop 
■jo>euse"  de  la  femme.  Baudelaire  voudrait,  dans  A  celle  qui  est  nop gaie: 
Faire  a  ton  flanc  etonne 
Une  blessure  large  et  creuse 
Et  [...]  a  travers  ces  levres  nouvelles  [...] 
TMnfuser  le  venin.  ma  soeur! 

II  desire  voir  reluire  sur  la  jambe  de  la  mendiante  rousse  'un  poignard  d"or"  {A 
line  mendiante  roiisse).  Le  regard  du  chat  et  de  la  femme.  regard  qui  obsede  Baudelaire, 
s'avere  "profond  et  froid.  coupe  et  fend  comme  un  dard"  {Le  chat).  Mademoiselle 
Bistouri  reve  d'un  amoureux  qui  "vint  me  voir  avec  sa  trousse  et  son  tablier.  meme  a\ec 
un  peu  de  sang  dessus!".  elle  est  fascinee  par  rhoiTune  qui  peut  'couper.  tailler  et 
rogner"(353).  Dans  Tenlalicms.  Eros  nous  est  presente  arme  'de  brillants  couteaux  et 
d"instruments  de  chirurgie*  . 

En  plus,  pour  Baudelaire.  Eacte  chamel  "ressemble  fort  a  une  torture  ou  a  une 
operation  chirurgicale"  (Les  Fusees,  I),  le  poete  cherche  "des  plaisirs  plus  aigus  que  la 
glace  et  le  fer"  (Ciel  broiiille)  car  ia  volupte  unique  et  supreme  de  Eamour  git  dans  la 
certitude  de  faire  le  mal.  -Et  Thomme  et  la  femme  savent  de  naissance  que  dans  le  mal  se 
trouve  toute  \olupte"  {Fusees.  652).  Dans  Man  cwiir  mis  a  nii.  la  cruaute  et  la  \olupte 
sont  considerees  comme  etant  deux  "sensations  identiques.  comme  Eextreme  chaud  et 
{"extreme  froid". 

Dans  son  essai  sur  Baudelaire.  Sartre  met  tres  bien  en  evidence  la  repulsion  que  le 
poete  a  de  Facte  sexuel  et.  s"il  abhorre  le  contact  physique,  il  pourrait  trouver  de  la 
jouissance  dans  cette  mutilation  metaphorique  dont  le  bijou  stigmatise  la  femme.  Le  bijou 
incruste  dans  le  corps  pemiet  a  Baudelaire  un  contact  aussi  intime  avec  le  corps  de  la 
femme  que  permettrait  Eacte  sexuel. 

La  description  fragmente  le  corps  et  il  faut  le  re-composer  dans  un  essai  de 
controler  la  multitude  d'images  qui  s'imposent  au  regard  poetique.  Ce  geste 
s"accompagne  toujours  d"une  mutilation  symbolique  de  la  femme,  mutilation  dont 
Eunique  materialisation  reste  la  presence  de  ce  melange  d"erotisme  et  de  pouvoir  qu"est 
le  bijou. 
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Claire:    Je  sais  que  phis  les  criminels  sent  clairs  dans  ce 
qii  lis  disent  phis  on  les  liie. 

Claire:    I   know  that  the  more  clearly  criminals  explain 
themselves  the  more  they  execute  them. 
(Duras.  L  'Amante  anglaise  in  Theatre  /r258) 

Marguerite  Duras  uses  the  textual  figure  of  the  criminal  interrogation  in  her  play 
L  'Amante  anglaise.  which  was  written  in  response  to  reports  of  actual  events.  Duras 
positions  her  character  Claire  Lannes.  the  accused,  as  the  subject  of  this  interrogation. 
Claire  has  confessed  to  the  murder  of  her  cousin,  whose  body  was  found  in  pieces  that 
were  placed  on  several  train  cars  with  destinations  throughout  Europe.  Now  just  two 
things  are  missing  from  the  investigation:  the  victim's  head  and  Claire"s  motive.  The 
entire  play  consists  of  the  interrogation  of  Claire  and  her  husband.  Piene.  by  a  character 
known  only  as  the  "Interrogator."  However.  Claire  does  not  participate  in  the 
interrogation  in  the  conventional  way:  Claire  confounds  the  discourse  of  interrogation  by 
asking  her  own  questions.  Interrogation  itself  comes  under  interrogation,  and  the  power 
of  the  interrogation  to  establish  the  facts  is  questioned.  A  curious  turn  of  phrase 
"establish  the  facts" — the  facts  seem  only  to  come  into  being  in  the  necessarily  belated 
and  officially  authorized  investigation,  in  the  "re-construction"  of  the  crime.  In  other 
words,  when  the  events  are  brought  into  authorized  discourse.  In  fact,  the  power  granted 
to  an  investigation  and  to  a  representation  to  accuratelv'  imitate  reality  is  questioned  in 
L  'Amante  anglaise.  This  is  a  dual  questioning  on  two  lev  els.  both  a  questioning  on  the 
diegetic  level  of  the  procedure  and  benefits  of  investigation,  and  a  questioning  on  a  meta- 
theatrical  level  of  the  process  of  representation  of  that  investigation  (the  play  itself). 

Rather  than  fulfilling  the  role  of  the  accused  by  initially  obstructing  but  then 
satisfying  the  inquiry.  Claire  questions  the  process.  By  using  a  character  who  does  not 
fulfill  the  role  as  subject  of  the  interrogation.  Duras  challenges  the  interrogative  project. 
As  an  audience  member.  I  begin  to  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  "reconstruct"  a  criminaFs 
motive  like  the  victim's  body  (and  what  good  will  come  of  trying  to  do  so).  As  Claire 
conducts  her  counter-inteiTogation  to  find  out  what  the  Interrogator  wants — or.  perhaps 
more  accurately,  what  he  wants  to  hear — the  audience  questions  whether  the  Interrogator 
will  accept  any  motive  to  fill  in  the  blanks  he  perceives  in  Claire's  confession.  The 
question  of  the  play  becomes  not  whether  the  Interrogator  will  be  able  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  and  reconstruct  the  truth  of  what  happened  the  night  Claire  killed  her  cousin, 
but  if  he  will  be  able  to  construct  Claire's  culpabilitv  and  thereby  determine  her  sentence. 
By  refusing  to  participate  in  the  conventions  of  this  discourse.  Claire  prevents  both  the 
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Interrogator  and  the  audience  from  being  able  to  classify  her.  Consequently.  Claire 
cannot  be  fixed  into  a  familiar  role,  neither  in  criminal  in\estigation.  nor  in  the  theatre. 
My  talk  will  address  three  main  points:  first  how  Claire  interacts  with  the  Interrogator, 
second  how  authorit\  relates  to  language,  and  third  how  L  Aiminic  iniglaisc  troubles  the 
assumptions  associated  with  both  criminal  investigations  and  mimetic  realism  in  the 
theatre. 

Section  I:  Questioning  the  Accused  /  The  Accused  Questioning  " 

Early  in  his  questioning  of  Pierre  Lannes.  the  husband  of  the  accused,  the 
unnamed  Interrogator  states.  "As  >ou  know.  Tm  not  interested  in  the  facts  but  in  what 
lies  behind  them.  What  matters  is  what  you  think  about  her"  (92).  When  Pierre  asks  the 
Interrogator  about  the  e\idence  that  has  been  gathered  against  his  wife,  the  Interrogator 
claims  ignorance: 

Pierre:  |...]  You  know.  it"s  got  to  the  point  where  I've  wondered  if  she  didnt 
make  it  all  up.    If  it  really  was  her  that  killed  the  poor  girl...  But  the 
tlngeqirints  are  the  same?  Aren't  they? 
Interrogator:  1  know  nothing  about  it.  (94) 

The  Interrogator  wants  to  ^/7oir  Claire,  he's  interested  not  in  the  facts  of  what  she  did  but 
11 //r  she  did  it.  As  he  puts  it:  "I'm  tr\ing  to  fmd  out  what  soil  of  a  woman  Claire  Lannes 
is  and  why  she  says  she  committed  this  murder.  She  doesn't  gi\e  an>  reason  herself  So 
Ini  ti>ing  to  find  out  for  her"  (93).  He  has  made  it  his  project  to  seek  out  and  assign  a 
reason  to  her  actions.  To  explain  her.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  character  to 
"comprehend"  another  is  a  familiar  trope  in  Duras's  works.  Duras  has  at  times  used  one 
character  as  a  narrator  for  the  actions  and  words  of  another.  Le  I'ice-consiil  and  Le 
Ravissemeni  dc  Lot  I'.  Stein  are  tv\o  prime  examples  vshere  we  as  readers  onl>  knovs  the 
characters  of  the  Beggar  Woman  and  Lol  through  their  male  narrators.  As  Laurie  Edson 
points  out  (in  her  Reading  Relationally)  with  respect  to  Le  Ravissemeni: 

Duras  has  quite  deliberateh  established  a  less-than-omniscient  narrator  named 
Jacques  Hold  whose  obsession  is  to  "know'  Lol.  [...]  What  Duras  has  presented  in 
this  no\el  [...]  is  not  the  story  of  a  female  subject,  as  many  critics  have 
maintained,  but  a  story  of  gendered  mediation,  male  desire,  and.  ultimately,  of 
epistemological  crisis:  the  story  of  the  way  a  male  attempt  at  knowledge,  in 
objectifying  a  female  subject,  mediates  and  determines  ("produces."  to  use 
Foucault's  term)  what  can  be  known.  (II) 

In  l.'.liiianle  anglaise.  Claire  is  allowed  to  speak  for  herself,  but  the  "male  attempt  at 
knowledge"  which  "mediates  and  determines  [...]  what  can  be  known"  is  continuall> 
present  in  the  form  of  the  Interrogator.  The  questions  the  Interrogator  asks  seem  \er> 
familiar  to  the  genre  of  a  drame  policier.  but  when  Claire  responds  with  her  own 
questions,  she  circumvents  his  attempts  at  "understanding"  her.  Early  in  the  second  part 
of  the  play  (Pierre  Lannes's  interrogation  forms  the  first  part  of  the  pla>.  Claire 
Lannes's.  the  second).  Claire  asks  the  Interrogator  questions  alter  he  has  asked  her  about 
seeing  a  man  in  the  street  on  the  night  of  the  murder: 

Interrogator:  ^'ou  weren't  frightened  when  vou  saw  him? 

Claire:  No.  Who  are  >ou?  Another  policeman? 
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Interrogafor:  No. 

Claire:  Do  I  have  to  answer  you? 
Interrogator:  Why.  does  it  bother  \  ou? 
Claire:  No.  (114) 

Tellingly,  the  hiterrogator  does  not  answer  two  of  Claire's  questions:  she  does  not  know 
who  he  is  or  whether  she  is  required  to  answer  him.  This  last  is  especially  significant, 
because  the  hiterrogator  started  his  interx  iew  with  Pierre  Lannes  by  stating  that  Pierre 
was  not  required  to  answer  his  questions,  and  repeated  this  statement  two  more  times 
during  their  inter\ie\\.  The  Interrogator  does  not  make  Claire  aware  of  her  rights  at  any 
point  during  their  inter\iew.  and  yet  Claire  seems  quite  aware  of  what  is  happening.  She 
comments  on  or  asks  about  what  her  sentence  will  be  on  ten  different  occasions  during 
her  inter\iew.  The  English  and  French  word  sentence  resonates  strongly  here:  it  seems 
that  Claire  asks  questions  in  order  to  avoid  her  sentencing.  The  Intenogator  never  gi\es 
her  an  answer,  though  he  seems  to  be  gathering  information  for  that  very  decision.  Claire 
is  quite  aware  of  the  process  the  hiterrogator  is  conducting,  as  she  puts  it:  "When  they  get 
tired  of  trying,  they'll  say  it's  madness.  I  know.  Oh  well"  ( 1 30). 

In  his  questions  to  Pierre,  the  Interrogator  focuses  his  attention  in  on  Claire's  lies, 
her  imagination,  curiosity,  and  memory,  in  other  words.  Claire's  fabrications.  In  trying  to 
"know"  her.  he  looks  at  the  non-factual,  the  non-evidentiary.  But  he  approaches  his 
questioning  of  his  subject  in  much  the  same  way  as  he  would  if  he  were  trying  to  get 
factual  information.  He  is  looking  for  the  truth  in  places  where  what  is  true  is  not 
absolute.  The  Interrogator  focuses  on  a  dream  that  Claire  had.  He  asks  Piene  to 
speculate  about  what  Claire  thinks  about  as  she  sits  alone  in  her  garden  for  hours  and 
hours.  However,  as  the  questioning  continues,  the  reasons  for  Claire's  actions  cannot  be 
uncovered  or  re-constructed,  which  leads  an  audience  to  question  whether  this  kind  of 
intbrmation  is  ever  possible  to  unco\er  or  re-construct.  Because  there  is  no  one  truth  that 
Claire  and  the  Interrogator  will  both  accept,  it  is  not  possible  for  Claire  to  narrate  the 
reasons  for  her  actions  by  telling  the  "truth."  and  so  turning  the  questions  back  on  the 
interrogator  is  perhaps  the  only  way  for  Claire  to  respond  truthfulh . 

During  Claire's  inter\iew.  the  Interrogator  asks  149  questions  and  Claire  asks  95; 
Claire  asks  nearly  two  thirds  as  nianj  questions  as  the  Interrogator.  Answering  the 
hiterrogator's  questions  with  irore  questions  is  the  only  honest  response  she  could  give  in 
an  inquiry  which  seeks  to  "know"  her,  to  name  her.  and  thereby  to  neutralize  the  threat 
that  she  poses.  As  Erica  Eisinger  notes:  "Claire  sends  the  parts  of  the  body  out  as 
messages,  signaling  for  help.  Her  very  last  words  are  "ecoutez-moi."  shifting  the  burden 
on  to  the  questioner  to  continue  the  quest,  not  for  the  n  ictim.  but  for  Claire.  The  plea  for 
an  interlocutor  reflects  the  basic  need  which  detective  fiction  fiilfills  to  talk,  to  explain, 
and  thereby  to  impose  rationality  on  a  dangerous  criminal  impulse"  (518).  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Duras  is  using  the  familiar  genre  of  detective  fiction  (or  drcinie  policler) 
against  itself,  exposing  the  project's  inaccuracies  and  the  role  the  interrogator  plays  in 
constructing  (rather  than  re-constructing)  Claire's  motive.  And  a  motive  is  what  the 
court,  the  institution,  needs  in  order  to  sentence  Claire.  As  the  hiterrogator  notes  in  a 
response  to  Claire's  asking,  "what  would  they  do  to  me?  Int:  It  would  depend  on  your 
motives."  This  is  the  point  at  which  Claire  says  the  quotation  I  used  at  the  opening.  "I 
know  that  the  more  criminals  explain  themselves,  the  more  the\  execute  them"  (117-18). 
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The  more  words  the  interrogator  has  from  Claire,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  construct  her 
culpabihty  and  then  to  know  hou  to  dispose  of  her.  But.  to  the  hiterrogator.  Claire  is 
being  an>thing  but  cluir  in  her  responses  to  questions. 

Section  II:  The  .Authority  to  Name  and  to  Represent 

Who  has  the  power  to  name  and  classify  Claire?  The  Interrogator  and  the 
audience,  but  Claire  resists  this  project  b\  telling  him  that  she  MouhlicW  him  why  she  did 
what  she  did.  if  only  he  asked  the  right  question: 

Interrogator:  You  don"t  know  wh>  \ou  killed  her? 

Claire:  I  shan't  tell. 

Interrogator:  What  will  you  tell? 

Claire:  That  depends  on  the  question. 

Interrogator:  You"\e  ne\er  been  asked  the  right  question? 

Claire:  No.  If  I  had  I'd  have  found  an  answer. 

[...] 

Claire:  The\ "xe  paraded  questions  past  me  and  1  ha\en"t  recognized  one. 

Claire:  Listen.  I  can't  say  fairer  than  this:  if  you  find  the  right  question  I  swear 
ril  answer  it.  (129-130) 

This  interaction  between  Claire  and  the  Interrogator  inverts  the  interrogatory  relationship: 
it  is  not  Claire  who  is  "uncooperatixe."  but  the  Interrogator.  Claire  reverses  the  standards 
for  discourse:  it  is  up  to  the  Interrogator  to  fmd  the  "right"  question,  rather  than  putting 
the  burden  on  Claire  to  provide  the  "right"  answer.  Rather  than  merely  refusing  to  supply 
the  "missing"  information  (from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Interrogator  and  the  genre  of  the 
illume  policier).  Claire  asserts  that  bv  not  asking  the  right  questions,  the  Interrogator's 
discourse  is  "missing"  what  she  has  to  say. 

Pierre  Bourdieu  explores  the  wav  that  naming  and  classifying  construct  social 
reality  in  his  Language  and  Symbolic  Pouer.  He  asserts  that:  "[...]  the  social  sciences 
must  take  as  their  object  of  studv  the  social  operations  of  naming  and  the  rites  of 
institution  through  which  the\  are  accomplished.  But  on  a  deeper  level,  they  must 
examine  the  part  pla>ed  bv  words  in  the  construction  of  social  reality  and  the  contribution 
which  the  struggle  over  classifications,  a  dimension  of  all  class  struggles,  makes  to  the 
constitution  of  classes  [...]"  (105).  By  naming  Claire  the  accused,  a  criminal,  the  state  is 
enacting  its  power  over  her  through  its  representative,  the  InleiTogator.  Now  the 
InteiTogator  is  trving  to  further  name  Claire  (Is  she  mad?  Remorseless?)  in  order  to  fit 
her  into  a  recognized  (i.e.  safe)  categorv.  Bourdieu  goes  on  to  relate  the  power  of 
naming  in  the  construction  of  social  realitv  to  individuals  who  have  the  power  and  the 
authoritv  to  name:  "Bv  structuring  the  perception  which  social  agents  have  of  the  social 
world,  the  act  of  naming  helps  to  establish  the  structure  of  this  world,  and  does  so  all  the 
more  significantly  the  more  widely  it  is  recognized,  i.e.  authorized.  There  is  no  social 
agent  who  does  not  aspire,  as  far  as  his  circumstances  pemiit.  to  have  the  power  to  name 
and  to  create  the  world  through  naming  [...]"  (105). 

The  authoritv  the  Intenogator  possesses  is  made  clear  in  his  reference  (i.e.  his 
access)  to  proceedings  that  took  place  when  Claire  appeared  before  the  Magistrate,  but 
his  authoritv  perhaps  most  evident  in  his  complete  anonvmity.    He  is  free  to  ask  any 
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questions  pertaining  to  Claire,  and  just  as  free  to  avoid  answering  any  of  her  questions 
about  his  identity  or  his  "findings"  about  her.  Bourdieu  notes  that  authority  comes  from 
the  discourse  associated  with  an  institution,  a  discourse  in  which  Claire  does  not 
participate: 

It  is  access  to  the  legitimate  instruments  of  expression,  and  therefore  the 
participation  in  the  authority  of  the  institution,  which  makes  all  the  difference  — 
irreducible  to  discourse  as  such — between  the  straightforward  imposture  of 
masqueraders.  who  disguise  a  performati\e  utterance  as  a  descripti\e  or 
constative  statement,  and  the  authorized  imposture  of  those  who  do  the  same 
thing  with  the  authorization  and  the  authority  of  an  institution.  (109) 

Hovve\er.  even  if  Claire  doesn't  have  "access  to  the  legitimate  instruments"  to  participate 
in  the  discourse  of  the  institution  (in  this  case,  the  criminal  Justice  system),  she  is  still 
subject  to  it.  as  Bourdieu  notes:  "The  specificity  of  the  discourse  of  authority  (e.g.  a 
lecture,  sermon,  etc.)  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  enough  for  it  to  be  understood  (in 
certain  cases  it  may  even  fail  to  be  understood  without  losing  its  power),  and  that  it 
exercises  its  specific  effect  only  when  it  is  recognized  as  such"  (111-13).  Even  if  Claire 
does  not  recognize  this  authority,  the  rest  of  her  community  does  (her  confession 
apparently  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  cafe,  the  Balto).  so  she  is  subject  to  the 
interrogation  and  the  sentence  handed  down  by  the  court.  However,  as  Winnie  Woodhull 
notes  in  her  "Marguerite  Duras  and  the  Question  of  Community":  "By  pre\  enting  the 
police  and  the  narrator  from  reconstituting  the  illusion  of  closure  and  completeness  with 
regard  to  the  \  ictim  and  the  crime.  Claire  identifies  their  attempt  at  mastery  as  a  fonn  of 
mutilation  to  be  resisted"  (10). 

The  question  of  authority  as  constructed  in  language  and  the  structuring  of  the 
social  world  is  made  manifest  by  the  title  of  this  piece.  L'Anninle  anglaise  can  have 
several  very  different  meanings  when  spoken.  The  printed  title  of  the  piece  opens  the 
question  by  choosing  one  of  the  written  versions  which  has  no  direct  connection  to  the 
play.  As  Sanford  Ames  notes  in  his  "Mint  Madness:  Surfeit  and  Purge  in  the  Novels  of 
Duras":  "The  title.  L  'Amanie  anglaise.  is  spelled  to  read  in  French:  the  English  mistress. 
It  is  a  suspended  or  subverted  title  in  that  a  veritable  plethora  of  non-homographic 
homonyms  can  be  declined  underneath  it.  Thus,  pronounced  the  same  way.  it  could 
mean  mint  in  clay,  or  English  mint,  or  the  praying  mantis  (nuinte)  in  clay,  the  English 
praying  mantis,  or  the  lover  (masculine)  in  clay"  (38). 

If  one  were  to  approach  this  work  expecting  an  English  mistress,  one  would  be 
quite  disappointed.  But  that  would  be  to  approach  this  work  with  authorized  discourse  in 
mind.  It  would  also  be  an  approach  from  a  literary  (written)  point  of  view,  and  not  a 
theatrical  (spoken)  one.  This  play  depends  on  an  associative,  spoken,  and  unauthorized 
language.  In  a  similar  way.  if  one  were  to  approach  this  work  expecting  a  drame 
policier.  one  would  likewise  be  disappointed.  Duras  subxerts  the  audience's  expectations 
bv  using  the  conventions  of  title  and  genre  in  unconventional  ways. 

Section  III:  Representation,  Mimesis,  and  Reality 

In  L  'Amanie  anglaise.  Duras  produces  the  minor  processes  of  interrogating  the 
truth   claims   of  the    interrogation    and    interroaatina    the    truth    claims    of  mimetic 
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representation  in  the  theatre.  Representation  and  mimesis  are  closely  related.   Ricoeur.  in 

his  essay  "Mimesis  and  Representation."  asserts: 

For  contemporar\  philosophy,  representation  is  a  great  culprit.  Some 
philosophers  even  speak  of  a  representatixe  illusion  [...].  This  representative 
illusion  allegedh  stems  from  the  impossible  claim  of  uniting  the  interiority  of  a 
mental  image  in  the  mind  and  the  exteriority  of  something  real  that  would  govern 
from  outside  the  pla\  of  the  mental  scene  within  a  single  entit>  or 
"representation."  [...]  Representation,  accordingly,  it  is  said,  should  be  denounced 
as  the  reduplication  of  presence,  as  the  re-presenting  of  presence.  (15).  | 

Ricoeur  goes  on  to  describe  how  he  intends  to  use  the  term  mimesis  to  "extricate 
representation  from  the  impasse  to  which  it  has  been  relegated"  (15).  He  then  outlines 
the  v\a\s  in  which  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  made  use  oi' mimesis.  Ricoeur  first  sketches 
out  Plato's  view  of  mimesis  as  "weakened  copies  of  things."  then  he  outlines  Aristotles 
view  of  mimesis  as  bringing  "about  an  augmentation  of  meaning  in  the  field  of  action, 
which  is  its  pri\ileged  field.  It  [mimesis]  does  not  equate  itself  with  something  already 
given.  Rather  it  produces  what  it  imitates,  if  we  continue  to  translate  mimesis  by 
imitation"  (15-6.  emphasis  added).  One  distinction  Ricoeur  posits  between 
representation  and  mimesis  is  that  the  term  mimesis  is  "applied  just  to  works  of  art.  and  to 
its  pri\ilegcd  application  to  such  \erbal  arts  as  Greek  epic.  tragcd\.  and  corned} ;  that  is,, 
to  those  modes  of  discourse  which  today  we  discuss  in  terms  of  the  theorv  of  naiTative" ' 
(16).  Ricoeur"s  discussion  of  the  specific  use  of  "mimesis"  as  applied  to  theatrical  art  and 
"representation"  as  a  more  general  term  is  helpful.  Perhaps  theatre  can  borrow  back 
some  of  the  generalized  scope  of  representation  as  a  term  for  things  standing  in  for  other 
things,  in  other  words,  for  the  more  general  construction  of  a  relationship  between  things  • 
in  the  world  and  things  on  stage.  Mimesis  is  more  specific,  as  a  term  for  the  particular 
imitation  of  reality  on  stage.  My  formulation  of  the  two  terms  looks  for  the  possibility  in 
representation  that  something  could  be  more  abstracth  represented,  for  example,  and  not 
limited  to  a  strictU  imitati\e  relationship. 

Representation,  in  my  usage,  acknowledges  its  artifice:  these  things  on  stage  are 
not  the  real  things,  rather  we  are  using  them  to  stand  in  for  the  real  things,  mimesis,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  engaged  in  the  imitation  of  the  real,  in  hiding  the  frame.  As  .Auerbach"s 
Mimesis  defines  the  term  as  "the  interpretation  of  realit>  through  literarv  representation 
or  "imitation""  (554).  The  imitation  at  work  in  mimesis,  while  acknowledged  to  be  an 
imitation,  is  engaged  in  simulating  the  real  as  closely  as  possible.  Shakespeare's  often- 
quoted  lines  from  Hamlet's  adxice  to  the  plaxers  illustrate  the  method  and  goals  of  the 
project  of  mimesis: 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action,  with  this  special  observance. 

that  )ou  o'erstep  not  the  modest>  of  nature:  for  any  thing  so  o'erdone  is  from  the 

purpose  of  playing,  whose  end.  both  at  the  first  and  now.  was  and  is.  to  hold  as 

'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  ( 1200) 
The  underlying  premise  of  mimesis  is  the  accurate  reflection  of  realit>.  The  image  of 
holding  a  mirror  up  to  nature  points  to  the  fact  that  mimesis  should  do  as  little  distorting 
of  "nature"  as  possible.  The  resemblance  to  realit\  should  be  so  close  that  the  process  of 
representation  should  be  invisible,  like  the  workings  of  a  mirror:  we  look  at  a  mirror  and 
see  ourselves.  rarcl>  do  we  ask.  "how  did  1  uct  o\er  there?"  or  "how  does  this  thina 
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work?"  In  fact,  if  the  audience  of  a  mimetic  performance  forgets  that  they  are  watching 
an  enactment  of  events  and  not  the  events  themsehes.  this  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  the 
performance's  success.  Mimesis  is  a  fonn  of  representation  that  strives  to  conceal  its 
own  artifice.  While  it  is  clear  that  it  is  an  art.  practiced  by  many  artists,  mimesis  is 
calculated  to  appear  lo  he  that  which  it  is  representing  and  not  art  at  all.  But.  not  all 
forms  of  representation  follow  this  model.  As  Hamlet  states,  mimesis  "was  and  is" 
intended  to  replicate  reality  as  closely  as  possible:  Duras  interrogates  the  project  of 
mimesis  by  questioning  the  imitative  link  that  is  presumed  to  exist  between  the  past  and 
its  representation  in  L  Amanle  aiiglaise. 

So  we  have  two  layers  (at  least)  of  representation:  the  representation  of  the  events 
of  the  crime  in  the  investigation,  and  the  representation  of  the  in\estigation  in  the 
performance  of  the  play.  As  Woodhull  states:  "Like  the  police,  then,  the  narrator  falls 
prey  to  the  lure  of  a  factual  solution,  that  is.  to  a  representation  of  the  e\ent  which  would 
be  "understandable  in  itself"  And  in  doing  so.  he  necessarily  adopts  the  stance  of  an 
omnipotent  God  demanding  "que  toute  la  lumiere  soit  faite"  (p.  142) — a  stance  which 
seeks  to  obliterate  the  question  of  the  relation  between  representation  and  event  by 
positing  an  equivalence  between  them"  (5).  L'Amanfe  anglaise  explores  that  question, 
that  relationship  between  event  and  representation.  For  Duras  and  her  audiences,  the 
representational  frame  is  never  invisible  and  the  relation  between  event  and 
representation  is  never  an  equivalence.  In  fact,  the  subject  of  Duras"s  theatre  is  often 
making  her  audience  especially  aware  of  the  processes  associated  with  representation, 
those  processes  in  which  her  plays  and  her  audiences  are  constantly  engaged  when  her 
play  is  performed.  The  answers  to  the  riddles  are  not  provided,  for  the  audience  to 
appreciate  and  admire,  rather  the  answers  are  only  partial  and  contingent,  with  each 
audience  member  fonning  her  own. 

PieiTe  tells  the  Interrogator:  "Leave  her  in  peace.  can"t  >ou?  It's  pointless.  Just 
words.  What's  done  can't  be  undone"  (103).  Pierre  sets  up  a  distance  between  the  events 
and  the  investigation,  perhaps  he  views  the  latter  as  too  much,  a  suiplus.  a  "re-presenting 
of  presence"  (to  invoke  Ricoeur's  discussion).  However,  the  interrogator  immediately 
closes  up  this  gap  between  event  and  representation  by  criticizing  Pierre's  choice  of 
words:  "What  you've  just  said:  ".lust  words.  What's  done  can't  be  undone.' — those  are 
habitual  expressions  with  you.  aren't  they?"  (103).  In  order  to  preserve  his  authority,  the 
Interrogator  turns  his  questions  on  PieiTe.  calls  his  terms  cliche,  and  continues  on.  While 
the  Interrogator  seems  calm  and  disinterested  in  his  questioning  of  PieiTe  and  Claire,  he 
never  answers  any  of  the  significant  questions  from  either  of  them.  He  constantly 
preserves  his  position  of  authority,  associated  with  the  institution  of  criminal  justice.  But 
the  distance  between  representation  and  event  is  continually  kept  open  in  L  Amante 
anglaise.  Claire,  in  her  refiisal  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  interrogation,  refuses  to 
participate  in  the  InteiTOgator's  construction  of  her  motive.  In  much  the  same  way.  Duras 
refuses  to  follow  the  conventions  of  the  genre  she  seems  to  be  invoking,  and  thereby 
resists  the  closure  of  the  distance  between  event  and  representation  in  mimesis.  Claire 
never  gives  the  Interrogator  her  reasons  and  he  is  left  to  ponder  how  Claire  could 
suddenly  kill  someone  that  she  had  lived  with  for  over  twenty  years.  He  is  also  left  to 
wonder  where  the  victim's  head  has  been  hidden.  On  the  level  of  the  narrative,  the  head 
is  never  uncovered,  the  body  never  fully  reconstructed.  On  the  level  of  the  perfomiance, 
we  as  audience  members  do  not  know  the  outcome,  either  for  Claire  or  the  Interrogator. 


Ill  both  the  case  of  the  Interrogator  and  the  Audience.  Claire  and  Duras  pro\ide  questions 
to  those  who  are  used  to  aettinsi  all  the  answers. 
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Speaking  the  Unspeakable :  Marlene  Nourbese 
Philip's  Poetry  and  the  Creation  of  a  New  Caribbean 
Identity 


Claire  Gallon 

Doiloral  Ciinclldcilc  In  ihc  Dcpaitmenl  of  Coinpuniiive  Lileraliirc.  i'CLA 


Maiiene  Nourbese  Philip's  ancestors  were  at  the  same  time  the  victims  of  the 
crime  and  the  recipients  of  the  punishment  for  it.  Indeed,  not  only  were  they  uprooted 
from  West  Africa  as  slaves,  but  when  they  were  "freed"  by  the  British  colonists,  no 
earlier  than  1962  in  this  case,  they  also  had  to  face  the  consequences  of  the  status  of 
passi\e  subjects  which  they  had  held  for  centuries.  The}  had  neither  a  native  tongue,  nor 
an  idea  of  how  to  govern  themselves;  they  had  neither  dreams  to  achieve,  nor  the  means 
to  achic\e  them.  The\  were  silenced. 

Ihe  mark  of  this  gratuitous  punishment  remains  of  course  on  Philip  as  a 
poslcolonial  subject  of  Tobago,  a  small  Island  in  the  Caribbean,  close  to  Venezuela.  How 
to  be  herself  when  she  had  been  robbed  of  a  self  and  imposed  an  identity ?  How  to 
recover  from  such  a  traumatizing  crime?  How  to  speak,  when  her  "native"  language  was 
imposed  by  the  oppressor?  However,  if  one  cannot  speak,  perhaps  one  can  write.  In  fact, 
paradoxicall).  Philip  exposes  the  trauma  and  deals  with  the  wounds  thanks  to  language 
poetry  in  English,  the  very  language  of  the  oppressor,  and  this  poetry  reminds  us  at  once 
of  the  French  Oulipo.  of  deconstruction.  and  of  elitist  European  trends.  How  can  this 
writing  contribute  to  creating  a  new.  autonomous  Caribbean  identit).  or  Philip's  own 
identit>?  If  the  themes  and  places  mentioned  in  her  poetry  are  the  onl\  differences 
between  her  poetrv  and  the  continental  one.  does  it  not  reinforce  the  idea  that  she  belongs 
to  the  Western  World,  as  the  mere  representative  of  a  subcategory  determined  by  context, 
race  and  gender?  She  would  then  belong  to  one  of  the  \ery  categories  that  sometimes 
seem  to  limit  communication  between  the  Western  and  postcolonial  worlds,  like 
"postcolonial  feminist  poetry."  How  to  achieve  liberation  without  falling  into  minority 
categorizations?  Or  are  these  categorizations  meaningful  in  wa)s  that  are  not  limiting? 

Philip's  personality  comprises  two  double  displacements.  First,  she  embodies  a 
double  exile:  her  ancestors'  and  her  own.  from  Tobago  to  Canada  in  the  late  sixties. 
Second,  she  experienced  a  double  linguistic  distancing:  she  vsas  split  b)  language  in  the 
Lacanian  sense,  but  she  also  had  to  learn  English,  the  language  of  the  criminal,  as  her 
nati\e  language.  In  her  own  words,  her  tongue  is  not  a  mother  tongue  but  a  father  tongue, 
that  of  the  while  male  colonist,  which  tends  to  categorize  negati\cl\  other  races,  as  Philip 
states: 

[Wlhen  we  hear  certain  words  and  phrases,  such  as  "thick  lips'  or  "kinky  hair.* 
the  accompanying  images  are  predominantly  negative:  such  expressions  connote 
far  more  than  lhe>  denote.  From  whose  perspective  are  the  lips  of  the  African 
thick  or  her  hair  kink\?   Certainly  not  from  the  Africans  perspective.  How  then 
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does  the  writer  describe  the  Caribbean  descendants  of  West  Africans  so  a  not  to 

connote  the  negativity  iinpHed  in  descriptions  such  as  'thick  Hps"?  (She  Tries  20) 
This  "white"  tongue  also  undermines  the  female  genre  at  its  very  grammatical  core, 
because,  for  instance,  of  priorities  traditionally  given  to  masculine  pronouns.  In  order  to 
denounce  this  process.  Philip  exaggerates  her  use  of  feminine  pronouns,  using  "she" 
systematically  when  a  noun  describing  a  person  has  no  gender  mark,  as  in  the  quote 
above  with  "her  hair  kinky."  Nevertheless,  as  a  black  woman,  she  suffers  directly  from 
these  two  flaws  of  the  English  language. 

She  seems,  however,  to  deal  with  these  multiple  exiles  precisel}  by  writing 
poems,  by  using  the  very  language  that  deprives  her  of  a  self,  and  even  more  strangely, 
by  writing  "language  poetry."  which  gives  words  unprecedented  power  of  significance 
and  autononn .  How  to  explain  such  a  paradox? 

First,  the  trauma  has  to  come  out.  as  unspeakable  as  it  may  appear  because  of  the 
fact  that  slaves  v\ere  deprived  of  speech,  or  because  the  trauma  is  too  intense.  Although 
Philip  \alues  the  silences  between  the  words  and  the  "\oice  of  silence."  words  remain 
necessary  as  points  of  reference,  as  marks  hetvseen  the  silences,  so  to  speak,  and  that  is 
why  they  are  especially  meaningful  when  written.  Philip  herself  reaffimis  it.  e\en  though 
ironically:  "Surely  thought  requires  language  —  how  can  you.  w  ithout  language,  think  or 
conceptualize?"  (She  Tries  22). 

Second,  in  order  to  speak  the  unspeakable,  language  has  to  be  modified,  adjusted, 
given  new  meaning,  and  the  subversion  of  the  father  tongue  offers  an  effective  means. 
Philip  creates  her  own  tongue,  her  own  voice,  and  if  the  human  subject  is  created  by 
language,  then  she  can  create  herself  by  creating  her  language.  Keeping  English  as  her 
basis,  she  also  points  to  the  criminal's  guilt,  by  writing  something  that  he  can  understand. 
She  cannot  just  get  rid  of  English  in  an}  case,  because  it  is  part  of  her  character.  In 
addition,  she  needs  to  communicate,  and  not  only  to  express,  her  frustration  and  trauma, 
and  in  her  essays,  she  regularly  mentions  her  audience.  She  sub\  erts  and  reappropriates 
the  oppressor's  language,  but  not  so  much  \  ia  demotic  alteration  as  \  ia  real  manipulation. 

In  fact,  she  e\en  rejects  the  concept  of  demotic  English,  patois  or  dialect,  because 
"[t]hese  words  are  for  the  most  part  negative  descriptions  of  the  linguistic  result  of  the 
African  attempting  to  leave  her  impression  on  the  language"  (She  Tries  1 7).  She  thus  uses 
other  processes,  such  as  deconstructive  ones,  as  her  favorite  concept  of  "i-mage"  shows. 
An  i-mage  is  the  image  or  idea  that  one  has  in  mind  and  wants  to  project  on  paper  in 
words.  It  constitutes,  as  Philip  describes  it.  the  DNA  of  writing,  its  essential  component 
(She  Tries  12).  It  is  therefore  \ery  personal.  subjecti\e.  linked  to  the  "I."  She  also  links 
the  decomposition  of  the  word  to  Rastafarian  methods. 

Language  poetry,  however,  can  threaten  communication  e\en  if  a  large  audience 
understands  the  original  language.  Language  poetry  has  flourished  especially  in  the 
twentieth  century  in  the  Western  world,  and  its  goal  remains  to  let  language  speak,  or  to 
let  words  have  a  life  of  their  own.  Instead  of  expressing  a  feeling  or  mood  in  particular,  it 
seeks  pure  feelings,  pure  notions  and  pure  language.  The  work  of  the  French  Symbolist 
Stephane  Mallanne  ser\es  as  a  landmark  in  this  movement.  In  line  with  the  artist  that 
Nietzsche  would  describe  years  after  the  poet's  death.  Mallanne.  separated  from  the 
concrete  world  thanks  to  words  and  images,  set  his  imagination  free  (or  almost)  from  the 
referentiality  of  language,  to  attain  pure  expression,  pure  feeling  in  the  written  form.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  feared  to  disappear  as  an  agent  subject  because  of  the  nothingness 
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surrounding  such  abstractness.  he  became  more  of  a  free  agent  than  by  writing  an)' 
referential  poem,  by  freeing  himself  from  the  system.  His  problem  was  that 
communication  could  no  longer  be  part  of  his  work,  because  his  use  of  words 
disconnected  from  referents  became  extremely  obscure,  except  for  the  few  "right" 
readers. 

In  Philip's  case,  the  emphasis  on  context,  a  contrast  to  Mailarme's  poems,  and 
apparent!)  against  the  \cr\  principle  of  language  poetry,  allows  for  a  different  liberation 
from  refcrentialit).  Indeed,  the  context  is.  in  itself,  linguistic,  the  loss  or  absence  of  a  true 
mother  language  due  to  colonization.  This  allows  for  the  paradox  to  become  concei\able: 
contextualized  language  poetiy.  it  exists  onl\  in  the  unique  framework  of  postcolonial 
poetr>'.  and  undoubtedly  offers  an  original  form.  In  addition,  if  Mallamie  was  still 
attached  to  traditional  fomi  because  of  his  European  training  and  re\erence  for  his 
predecessors.  Philip  \s anted  to  break  free  from  it  as  well,  and  her  double  personal 
struggle  allowed  her  to  leap  from  only  abstract  to  in  fact  cubist  poetry,  juxtaposing  forms 
and  fonnats.  and  dissecting  or  transfomiing  words.  One  of  Philip's  most  famous  poems. 
"Discourse  on  the  Logic  of  Language."  from  She  Tries  Her  Tongue.  Her  Silence  Sofily 
breaks,  illustrates  both  points. 

The  central  columns  on  each  of  the  two  pages  look  like  poems  in  the  traditional 
sense.  They  display  recuiTent  patterns  and  words,  announcing  assonances  and  rh>mes. 
yet  this  quickl\  turns  out  to  be  a  parod\.  and  becomes  a  dissection.  The  intertwined 
repetitions  pro\ide  a  dizzying  feeling  miming,  possibly,  the  power  of  the  oppressor,  the 
hammering  of  imposed  rules  and  words,  or  the  vertigo  leading  to  the  silence  of  paralysis. 
Philip  plays  with  grammar  and  s>ntax.  She  writes  "not"  at  the  end  of  line  2.  finishing  a 
statement  meaning  that  there  is  no  mother  tongue.  Then,  however,  she  starts  line  3  with 
"not"  as  well,  which  not  onl\  offers  the  first  instance  of  stammering  patterns  in  the  poem, 
but  also  proxides  a  double  negation,  that  is  an  affirmation  in  fact,  of  the  fact  that  English 
is.  indeed,  a  foreign  language  to  her  persona. 

The  fact  that  the  word  "language"  cannot  appear  at  once,  but  needs  some 
stammering  and  hesitation  on  line  4  before  appearing,  confirms  the  difficult)  of  the 
contradiction  betvseen  mother  and  father  tongue,  and  of  uttering  the  crime.  "Language"  is 
used  as  fragmented  on  line  4.  and  then  as  shifting  on  line  5.  v\ith  "I/anguish."  Playing  on 
the  sound  of  the  word.  Philip  shifts  from  "language"  to  "anguish."  clearly  linking  the  two 
concepts  not  onl\  in  realit\.  but  also  in  language  itself,  in  English,  as  if  the  two  were 
connected  alreads  as  words,  and  not  onl)  as  ideas  in  the  poet's  mind.  E\er\thing  happens 
as  if  there  were  always  already  a  connection  between  the  two.  a  purel>  linguistic 
connection  that  in  fact  supported  the  signif\ing  one.  This  support  reverses  the  traditional 
\iew  of  words  as  expression  of  ideas,  because  here  their  form  and  sound  draws  them 
together  as  signs,  and  brings  their  meanings  together  in  a  second  step.  Philip  thus  shows 
\iolence  as  integrated  at  the  core  of  language  itself,  at  the  core  of  words.  Their  A^//» 
brings  their  meanings  together.  The  v\ord  becomes  an  oppressor,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
a  woman,  or  an  individual  from  another  race,  should  find  it  difilcult  to  use  this  language 
vvithout  feeling  betrayed. 

Shifts  from  one  word  to  another  also  mime  the  geographical  displacement  lying  at 
the  core  of  the  postcolonial  subject's  self  The  space  of  the  page  provides  a  good 
miniature  for  geographical  space,  and  the  use  of  verticality  and  hori/ontalitv.  as  well  as 
ihc  scattering  of  various  tvpographies  and  forms  on  the  page,  allow  Philip  to  convey 
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displacement  and  discomfort  in  her  poem.  The  use  of  capital  letters  to  describe  the 
mother's  behavior  clearly  highlights  the  most  important  message  of  the  poem.  >  et  it  is 
relegated  to  the  margin,  as  the  postcolonial  subject  is.  This  paragraph,  in  addition,  starts 
like  the  description  of  an  animal's  birth,  but  turns  into  the  most  human  s\mbolic  act  on 
the  second  page,  still  in  capital  letters  and  in  the  left  margin.  It  pleads  for  a  look  at 
indi\  iduals  beyond  appearances. 

Edicts,  quoted  on  these  two  pages,  possess  a  major  shock  power  of  course,  and  the 
use  of  official  language  (like  that  of  a  dictionary,  which  Philip  uses  \er\  often  in  her 
works)  reinforces  the  fla\orless.  foreign  and  oppressive  qualit\  of  the  English  language. 
The  multiple  choice  questions  allow  for  shock  as  well,  gathering  meanings  and  showing 
their  ambiguities,  but  also  allow  for  a  display  of  the  absurdity  of  thought  in  English,  or  of 
the  systems  of  communication  linked  to  the  English-speaking  culture.  The  categorization 
of  answers  as  right  or  wrong  in  multiple  choice  questionnaires  shows  how  subtlety  and 
nuance  are  taken  away  from  a  language  by  the  cultural  system  attached  to  it.  The  message 
is  clear:  how  to  use  such  a  perverted  language,  that  allows  for  such  absurdity? 

The  criticism  of  the  absurdity  of  this  dominant  culture,  exemplified  by  Philip's 
use  of  questionnaires  and  edicts,  extends  to  denouncing  Western  scientism  and  positi\ism 
within  that  culture.  She  does  not  even  need  to  explain  this,  but  just  displays  the 
affimiation  of  white  scientists,  for  instance,  about  the  brain  and  evaluations  of 
intelligence,  performed  in  categorizing  ways,  without  nuance  or  ambiguity,  and  without 
sufficient  proof.  Language  allows  scientists  to  present  their  beliefs  as  truths,  and  to  claim 
the  inferiority  of  non-white  races  in  an  official,  scientific,  and  therefore  persuasive  way. 
This  device  even  enables  Philip  to  question  the  Western  scientific  methods  altogether,  by 
juxtaposing  definitions  and  excerpts  from  different  sources.  pro\oking  meaningful 
clashes. 

The  multiplicity  of  perspectives  on  the  same  page  brings  to  mind  expressionism 
of  course,  and  could  possibly  be  described  as  cubist,  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First,  it 
plays  with  multiple  perspectives  visually,  as  one  needs  to  move  the  page  or  one's  head  to 
read  the  vertical  lines.  Second,  it  also  plays  figuratively  with  perspectives,  because  of  the 
different  sources  and  tones  Philip  uses.  The  title  of  the  poem  provides  the  only  somewhat 
explicit  ironic  comment  in  the  poem  by  invoking  "logic."  which  points  to  the  \  ery  lack  of 
logic  in  the  English  language  and  mindset.  Philip  uses  tjpical  genres  and  paradigms  of 
the  Western  culture  regularly  as  well,  as  an  ironic  gesture.  "The  Book  of  Uncommon 
Prayer"  offers  a  \  ery  short  and  sharp  \  ariation  on  the  "Kyrie  Eleison"  words  of  western 
Requiem  masses,  by  adding  to  the  refrain:  "Is  it  in  the  nature  of  God  to  forgive  himself 
—  /  For  his  sin?" 

She  also  uses  space  and  place  and  shows  how  point  of  \  iew  can  change  the 
definition  of  any  word.  For  her.  indeed,  place  and  word  are  inseparable,  and  stud\ing 
literature  in  terms  of  lo\e.  life  and  death — in  universalizing  temis — implies  overlooking 
the  importance  of  locality  and  place.  Love  and  death  do  not  have  the  same  connotations 
and  definitions  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  "Universal  Grammar."  Philip  offers  a 
surprisingly  convincing  proof  of  the  possible  shifts  in  definitions  that  can  occur  when  one 
changes  perspectives  on  a  word.  She  allegorically  demonstrates,  simultaneously,  that 
identity  can  change  dramatically  with  changes  in  perspectives,  and  in  contexts, 
geographic  as  well  as  historical.  She  uses  the  clause  "the  smallest  cell  remembers."  which 
can  easily  be  understood  in  a  postcolonial  context  as  the  remembrance  of  the  crime  of 
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oppression  and  slavery.  Yet  on  the  first  page,  she  prepared  the  reader  and  thereby 
provokes  a  much  more  complex  understanding  of  the  line,  by  defining  "the."  "smallest." 
"cell"  and  "remembers"  as  discrete  words,  in  completely  new  ways.  Suddenl>  the  very 
word  "the."  for  instance,  because  it  cicicnuines  a  noun,  becomes  a  grammatical  "cell" 
alread).  and  this  echoes  the  word  "cell"  which  appears  a  feu  lines  later:  "The  - 
distinguishing  adjective,  limiting  the  noun,  cell"  {She  Tries  62).  Here  the  definite  article 
does  not  provide  infonnation  about  the  word  it  determines,  but  limits  it  instead.  What 
most  readers.  e\en  open-minded  ones  supposedly  aware  of  linguistic  biases,  consider 
enriching  in  a  nominal  group,  suddenlv  becomes  a  negatixe  bond,  just  like  sla\er>. 
which,  as  definite  articles  seem  to  us.  seemed  natural  to  sla\e-owners  a  centurj  ago. 

Clearly,  in  Philip's  case,  the  necessity  to  express  her  trauma  resulted  in  a  much 
more  deeply  rooted  moti\ation  to  write  language  poetry,  arguably  more  urgent  than  for 
most  European  poets  pla\ ing  around  like  the  Oulipo  and  formalists.  This  rexeals  how  the 
Caribbean  current  in  language  poetry  developed  not  from  the  European  trend,  but  from  its 
own  original  motivation,  that  happened  to  coincide  with  the  European  trend  of  that  time, 
but  which  added  context  to  language  poetry  itself  This  can  explain  the  rise  of  an 
undeniabl)  genuine  Caribbean  identity,  without  any  outside  reference  or  authority  except 
for  inevitable  traces  of  them,  hideed.  most  of  the  writers  in  this  same  vein  have 
undergone  the  same  kind  of  displacements  and  trauma,  have  been  "to  the  white  side."  and 
have  returned,  to  use  their  father  tongue  and  subvert  it  to  create  their  voice.  This  voice  is 
not  an  alteration  of  English,  like  a  Creole  or  a  demotic  English,  but  a  new  voice.  This 
becomes  even  more  meaningful  in  the  light  of  Denida's  theory  of  the  supplement,  which 
leads  to.  among  numerous  conclusions,  the  idea  of  the  missing  origin.  Following  this 
theory,  everything  is  onlv  the  trace  of  a  trace,  only  a  mark  of  something  that  never  was. 
something  that  was  identified  and  marked,  inscribed,  for  the  sake  of  understanding  and 
categorization  onl).  If  one  considers  the  new  identity  developed  bv  Caribbean  writers,  il 
is  the  perfect  exemplification  of  the  supplement  theory:  a  Caribbean  nation,  identity,  or 
unique  language  has  never  existed.  Traces  of  ancestry,  as  well  as  traces  of  English  and 
African  Languages,  filled  the  void  left  by  decolonization.  This  new  identity  was  never 
bom  at  one  point  of  origin,  but  is  made  of  traces  of  lacks  and  losses.  The  fact  that  no 
punishment  ever  struck  the  criminal  actually  helped  in  this  process,  because  it  forced  a 
reaction,  and  Philip's  case  is  not  an  isolated  one.  nor  is  Tobago's. 

Is  this  not  a  sitting  duck  for  fashionable  categorization,  however?  What  could  an> 
American  Humanities  department  wish  for.  when  it  finds  a  writer  combining  gender  and 
race  issues,  the  two  most  fashionable  "minorities"  in  the  early  2l"  century?  Does  the 
fight  for  liberation  turn  into  the  smoothest  of  integrations,  by  wa>  of  condescending 
categorization?  Does  the  literature  of  dissent  turn  into,  as  in  Franco  Moretti's  theory  of 
world  literature,  a  literature  actually  "securing  consent"  (27)?  Will  the  colonial  crime 
never  be  punished,  then? 

The  introduction  to  (Iramnuir  of  Dissent,  an  anthologv  published  in  1904  and 
gathering  works  bv  Philip.  Claire  Harris  and  Dionne  Brand,  all  three  vsomen  coming 
from  the  Caribbean  and  living  in  Canada,  exemplifies  this  danger.  The  end  reads  as 
follows: 

Their  eloquent  contribution  to  literature  in  Canada  is  their  making  their  universe 

visible,  persuasive.  iKcepUilile.  They  have  proven  that  oppo.siiional  literature. 

literature  that  is  formed  from  a  context,  that  speaks  directl>   and  passionately 
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about  the  contradictions  in  our  societ}  and  its  oppression  of  certain  groups,  can  be 
also  excellent,  stunning  not  only  thematically  but  technically,  (my  emphasis) 
"Acceptable"  means  that  the  major  achievement  of  this  poetry  is  integration,  or 
surrender,  which  contradicts  its  ver>  purpose,  and  betra\s  the  reilexes  with  which  the 
most  open-minded  critics  still  perceived,  at  least  eight  years  ago.  the  work  of  people  like 
Philip.  "Oppositional"  describes  the  work  as  one  of  conflict  instead  of  one  of  creation. 
The  conflict  may  have  led  to  creation,  but  should  it  focus  entirely  on  it?  Finally,  "also" 
clearly  marginalizes  the  work  as  one  that  may  at  best  reach  the  standards  of  the  Western 
canon.  This  would  tend  to  contlnn  the  hypothesis  that  dissent  ultimatel\  leads  to  consent. 
The  contrary  may  be  the  case,  howexer.  Philip's  position  might  be  the  ideal  one 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  Caribbean  subject.  Her  use  of  deconstruction.  for  instance, 
should  allow  her  not  to  be  categorized  as  a  black  woman  writer,  however  she  herself 
defines  herself  so.  The  difference  between  that  and  categorization  is.  that  this 
categorization  is  precisely  her  choice,  the  subject  she  has  created  for  herself.  The 
Caribbean  writer  exists,  as  striking  similarities  between  several  of  them  clearly  emerge. 
Yet  even  an  active  subject,  one  that  is  no  longer  subjectfc/  to  the  colonist,  like  the 
postcolonial  language  poet,  needs  to  belong.  Subject  and  power  are  interdependent.  One 
needs  the  pressure  and  recognition  of  an  exterior  authority  to  exist  as  a  subject:  one  needs 
this  authority  against  which  to  rebel  in  order  to  exist  as  agent.  When  the  colonists 
withdrew  from  the  Caribbean,  no  authority  was  left,  and  subjectivity  died  in  the 
Caribbean.  As  Judith  Bulter  argues  in  her  inteipretation  of  Althusser"s  principle  of 
interpellation,  subject  and  power  need  each  other  to  exist;  they  define  each  other.  She 
states:  "I  am  led  to  embrace  the  terms  that  injure  me  because  they  constitute  me  socially. . 
.  .  [0]nly  by  occupying  —  being  occupied  by  ~  that  injurious  term  can  I  resist  and  oppose 
it"  (104).  Can  one  then  see  the  crime  of  colonization  be  seen  as  a  positive  event  for  the 
Caribbean  subject,  because  it  triggered  its  resistance,  and  therefore  its  verv  birth  and 
agency?  Certainly  not,  because  a  much  more  authentic  agencv  came  from  the  power  of 
leaders  in  the  African  conununity  themselves  before  deportation.  Yet  the  colonists  did 
appropriate  the  position  of  authority  in  the  Caribbean,  and  therefore  the  Caribbean 
subject  was.  until  decolonization,  defined  through  or  by  the  white  power  figure.  When 
that  authority  disappeared,  no  power  matched  the  subject  any  longer,  and  subjectivity 
disappeared  to  leave  only  a  blank.  A  new  sense  of  belonging  was  needed,  and  in  order  to 
achieve  it.  a  transition  seemed  optimal  that  combined  dissent,  political  and  cultural 
struggle  against  the  fomier  colonist,  with  some  integration  and  categorization,  a  form  of 
consent,  but  aiming  at  independence  and  reappropriation.  to  allow  for  a  new  subjectivity. 
What  may  come  after  such  a  step?  As  Philip  herself  suggests,  belonging  to  the 
"human  race"  as  the  only  category  is  the  goal.  Categorization  should  be  overcome,  to 
reach  the  paradox  of  an  ideal  universalization  made  of  multiplicity.  This  raises  many 
questions  of  course,  most  notably  the  following:  will  this  multiplicity,  the  one  we  already 
observe  in  postmodernism  in  the  broadest  sense,  be  shattered  and  engulfed  bv  a  flattening 
universality  again?  Probably  not.  because  each  domain  will  become  an  equally  honored 
field.  Proof  is  found  in  this  very  paper,  for  it  does  not  emerge  from  a  specialist  of  the 
Caribbean,  of  postcolonialism.  of  women  writers  or  black  writers,  but  from  a  specialist  of 
language  poetry.  Could  this  serve  as  proof  that  multiplicity  might  have  its  chance 
precisely  in  a  form  of  universalization? 
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Conference  Program 


Friday.  1 1  October  2002 

Session  I :  Crime  and  Punishment  and  the  Work  of  Helene  Cixous 
1:30  — 3:30  p.m. 

Moderator:  Alison  Rice 

1.  Piper  Walsh  and  Rose  S.  Jones  (Uni\ersity  of  California.  Ir\ine) 

The  Differend  between  Dora  and  Freud:  Criminalization  of  an  Analysand 

2.  Corinne  D.  Mann-Morlet  (Pennsylvania  State  University) 

At  the  Fault(s)  of  Fault:  Helene  Cixous's  Le  Jour  oil  je  n  'etais  pas  la 

3.  Ashley  Thompson  (University  of  California.  Berkeley) 

Staging  L"Histoire  terrible 

4.  Eric  Prenovvitz  (University  of  Leeds.  Great  Britain) 

Writing  Wrongs:  Helene  Ci\ous"s  Book  of  Crimes 


Keynote  Address: 
Helene  Cixous 

The  Devil  Without  Confessing  Him 

4:00  PA\ 


Welcome:  Alison  Rice.  Conference  Chair 

Introduction:  Fran9oise  Lionnet.  Department  of  French  &  Francophone  Studies 

Kevnote  Address:  Helene  Cixous.  Universite  de  Paris  VII 
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Saturday.  12  October  2002 

Session  2:  Crimes  in  Language 
9:00— 10:30  am 

Moderator:  Eduin  Hill 

1.  Magdalena  Edwards  (Uni\ersity  of  California,  Los  Angeles) 

Silence,  or  The  Translator's  lne\itable  Treason:  Elizabeth  Bishop's  Translations 
of  Three  Stories  b>  Clarice  Lispector 

2.  Matthew  Udko\  ich  (Columbia  University) 

Le  proces  oral  du  Docker  noir 

3.  Claire  Gallon  (Uni\ersit\  of  California.  Los  Angeles) 

Speaking  the  Unspeakable:  Marlene  Nourbese  Philip's  poetry  and  the  emergence 
of  a  New  Caribbean  Identity 

Session  3:  Perfomiing  Crime 
10:45  am—  12:15pm 

Moderator:  Zara  Bennett 

1 .  Shelley  Orr  (Uni\ersit>  of  California.  San  Diego) 

Criminal  Discourse  in  the  Theatre:  Marguerite  Duras's  L  Amanw  anglaise 

2.  Shawn  Kairschner  (Stanford  Uni\ersity) 

Physiological  Stigmata:  Perfonning  Bodies  and  the  Pleasure  of  Reading 

3.  Jeff  Spisak  (Uni\ersit\  of  California.  Los  Angeles) 

Horror  and  the  Enliiihtenment  Theatre:  Crebillon's  Airee  ei  Thvesie 


12:15  —  1  :30  LUNCH 

Session  4:  Crime.  Punishment,  and  the  Body 
1:30  — 3:00  pm 

Moderator:  Elizabeth  Vitanza 

1.  Ronan  Chalmin  (Yale  Uni\ersit\) 

D'Abelard  chatre  a  Helo'ise  chatiee.  ou  la  dette  amoureuse 

2.  Shane  Lillis  (Uni\ersity  of  California.  Berkeley) 

L.-F.  Celine  between  Patients  and  Enemies:  fuming  a  Blind  E>e  to  Transgression 

3.  Laura  1.  Pondea  (Ohio  State  Uni\ersit\) 
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Le  Bijou  dans  roeuxre  de  Baudelaire:  une  mutilation  symbol ique 

Session  5:  Literary  Transgressions 
3:15  — 5:15  pm  ' 

Moderator:  Vera  Kleko\  kina 

1.  Stephanie  Boulard  (Emory  University) 

Double  enquete  sur  La  Fille  aii.x  veiix  dor 

2.  Nina  Bojidaro\a  (Universit\  of  Paris  VllI) 

Crime  et  punition  dans  la  nouxelle  prose  feminine  en  Russie  postso\ ietique 

3.  Magali  Compan  (Universit)  of  Michigan) 

Perils  du  devoir  de  memoire:  I'ecriture  du  traumatisme  dans  Nour  1945  de  Jean- 
Luc  Raharimanana 

4.  Da\id  Fieni  (Universit)  of  California.  Los  Angeles) 

Ihe  Protbund  Complicitv  of  Georges  Bataille's  The  Blue  of  Xoon 
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